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INTRODUCTION. 



Whatever theory we adopt of the origin of lan- 
guage, it is agreed by all scholars that its words are 
derived largely from notions of things in space. This 
book presents the results of a study of the Greek 
Prepositions from the stand-point of that admission. 

No class of words in the Greek is more important 
than the Prepositions ; and none are more imper- 
fectly understood ; yet these are the words that, be- 
yond all others, bear on their face the suggestions of 
space. But the clew is soon lost that conducts from 
these primary uses into the wide realm of thought, 
of reasoning, of will, of passion, and life. And yet 
such a clew there must be, connecting by real, though 
subtle analogies, the primary meanings with all the 
meanings which follow. 

But learners of the Greek find no harder thing, 
after passing the rudiments, than to fix in mind the 
meanings of verbs compounded with prepositions. 
The difficulty is natural, and on the whole creditable 
to the intellect of the embarrassed student. He has 
nothing but his memory to aid him ; neither the Die- 
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tionary nor the Grammar give instruction here — ^they 
give only authority. The learner is left with few in- 
citements to his power of discrimination and logical 
deduction. The definitions in the Lexicons burden 
his memory ; they do not instruct him to find his 
way. Even Treatises on the Greek Prepositions do 
not evince any systematic endeavor to interpret the 
prepositions through a logical deduction from their 
primary meanings as designations of space. The 
learner under these conditions naturally becomes in- 
different ; for what he cannot do intelligently, he 
becomes, after a time, willing not to do at all ; and, 
perhaps, in the end, he adds one to the number of 
those who complain that they have spent much time 
on the Greek with little profit. 

To show that the picture here outlined is not too 
highly colored, let a college graduate, who has done 
well in his Greek, take, for example, the verb Xehreiv ; 
and, prefixing to it successively the prepositions diroy 
Si^y ixy 62/, eirly tcarctj TrapcLy utto, let him form English 
sentences that, if written in Greek, would require the 
use of these prepositions respectively compounded 
with the verb. His certain failure is the result of 
many former defeats, where his natural inquisitive- 
ness has not been encouraged and rewarded. 

When he finds the verb fiiveiv compounded with 
dvity with Schj iv and /caret, with Trepl and utto, he 
finds himself in a like difficulty. The adjectives 
S^\o9, l/c&7\o9, €vBrj\jo^, Kara&qKo^, all contain the 
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notion dea/Ty with differences whicli forbid the use 
of one for another. What are these differences? 
And through what lines of thought does the learner 
come to see these differences, so that the knowledge 
of them shall no longer depend on a burdened mem- 
ory, but shall be a natural possession of his instructed 
intelligence? The present work is an endeavor to 
clear somewhat this seeming jungle of the Greek 
Prepositions — ^to show that it is not a jungle, but a 
garden, whose alleys and paths have become over- 
grown through neglect, and lost to view. Or — ^to 
speak without a figure — the object of this work is 
contained by implication in the following Thesis : 

The Greek Prepositions, suggestive primarily of 
notions of space, show through all their uses such 
analogy to the primary meanings as affords aids in- 
dispensable to a satisfactory understanding of the lan- 
guag6. 

The motive and object of the work, thus stated, 
naturally lead to the question of its method. It be- 
gins by analyzing the notions of space, and the notions 
that accompany these in nature ; it then seeks for the 
analoguea of these in human experience. Thus the 
whole field of human life, of thought, passion, and 
purpose, is laid open, and the Prepositions enter it in 
their own right. 

The store-house of facts used m the present study 
is the language of the Greek Literature — ^the Greek 
Language at its best. As the work is Psychological, 
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not Etymological, it does not discuss the origins of 
words. It is not the forms of the words, but the thought 
that underlies them, that is here the object of search ; 
not the changing fortunes through which a written 
word has passed till it comes to the form in which we 
have it in our hands ; but what the word means now 
that is in our hands, and how it comes to mean what 
we know it does mean. As the prepositions primarily 
denote relations of space, we have in these notions, 
and others which these carry with them, a point of 
departure — ^not a working hypothesis awaiting its 
justification, but a basis of facts settled by common 
consent; avh primarily means upy and Karh douon; 
eirl means primarily on or upon^ and imo means 
vmder / and so of the rest. In beginning at this point 
we begin where the learner must begin ; and where 
he must stay till he learns to love the Greek, if he 
ever comes to love it at all. 

As the ideas of space and the notions these carry 
with them were always present, it is reasonable to 
believe that they were operative in the formation of 
language from the first; that they served as land- 
marks pointing out the paths along which human 
speech should move. For reasons already suggested, 
the present work does not enter this wide and at- 
tractive field. It is written with the humbler aim of 
aiding the students who are learning to read Greek, 
and the teachers whose work is to instruct them. 

This work makes no claim to be a complete 
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treatise on the Greek Preposition. The author has 
restricted himseW to the presentation of the subject 
in a single line of observation — omitting whatever 
was not pertinent to his special object. 

In this view he trustfully commends it to the 
hospitable reception that will be readily accorded to 
a thoughtful endeavor on new ground. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

This book, it is believed, may, with advantage, be put in 
the hands of learners as soon as they have left the reading of 
detached sentences, and have entered on continnons prose. It 
should not then, however, be made matter for consecntive 
recitations. The positions are new, and too important to be 
treated thns in mass; each point shonld be elncidated by in^ 
stances found in the text of the stadent^s daily reading. The 
author would offer to the consideration of his fellow-teachers 
a plan like the following : Select from the book a single prepo* 
ffltion, and make the whole, or a part of the matter relating to 
it, and no more, the subject of one, or at most two recitations, 
the teacher eagerly lending his maturer thought to the pupils to 
aid them in the new line of study. Then let him direct that for 
the next two weeks (or more, at his discretion) that preposition 
be marked for special attention whenever it occurs in the read- 
ing of the class. At the end of this time let all these instances 
be reviewed, in the combined light of the statements in the book 
on that preposition, and of the quickened attention which the 
pupils will not fail to give to the word thus singled out. Let 
the prepositions be taken up, one at a time, in a way like this, 
and the result will be not to load the memory with words of 
definition, but to quicken the apprehension of the thought that 
underlies them. The past will not be forgotten; and eager 
study will daily bring its own reward. 
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middle, for rhtr read rhs. 

line 8 from bottom, for Kotrx^Bt = jrarco'xe read Kdcrx^Ot = 

KorcVxt. 
line 6 from bottom, for Ayurxoy read ia^laxov. 
top, for Sciv, KoraHcty read Sctv, kotoScii'. 
^op, for ftreii', iwaCrtrciv read Cirrtiv, ii'afirrca'. 
line 9, for ncorciSov reac? icarciSoy. 
line 10 from bottom, for cuifjidiyoiey read mtfjucdvouv, 
*^P> f^ vifyriyhro read b^ifyuro, 
line 2, /or 6pvfjLaySw read opvfjLoySov, 
line 8 from bottom, for 6fMs read ijfuis. 
bottom, /br can read cave, 
line 4, for rau read reus. 
line Ijfor rov kiyoKhv read rod cdyaXav, 
line 12 from bottom, for xouiv read leoiuv. 
line ^yfor 4<l>€vpoi read 4<l>evpoi. 
line 10 from bottom, /or thing (Od. 19 : 13), recui thing. Od. 

19 : 13. 
line 9, for Ilposaireiv read Ilposatrtiy. 
line 11 from bottom, /or irposSctv read irpositiy, 
line 12 from bottom, /or imHtiy read iwiHely. 
line 7 from bottom, for Occ. read Oec. 
line 7, for yap read yhp. 

§ 168, /or rcA.611' reoi? rcA.eti'. Four instances on this page. 
for &iroTcA.ctv read kwortKtip, Three instances on this page, 

and one in first line of the note, 
line 8, for iuc6va'avr€s read iucoi<ra3n-€S. 
for 4i5 read eis. Four instances on this page, 
line 1,/or *Eis read Els. 
line 4, for 'Eis recui Els. 
near bottom, for 4is read els. Two instances, 
top, for *Eis read Els, and near bottom, for iis read tis. Two 

instances. 
101, line 1,/or *Eis recui Els, 

101, middle, /or hrifji.e\€ur$ai recui lirifitXfTa^at. 

102, line 9 from bottom, /or Antis. recui Antig. 

102, line 4 from bottom, /or iroieiy read vomp, 

103, line 1,/or *Eis read Els. 

104, line 6, for voih read vom. 

105, line 1,/or 'Eis recui Els. 
107, line 1,/or 'Eis read Els. 

115, near middle, /or 'loviriy read 'loyliiy. 
129, middle, for assunder read asunder. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OP SPACE, AND ITS SILENT TEACHINGS. 

1. The preponderance in language of words of 
space gives them in usage rights which are not prima- 
rily their own. As sight is the chief of our senses, 
the things which are seen furnish the chief materials 
in the formation of language. The discourse may 
have passed quite away from the sphere of visible 
things, but the speaker, none the less, borrows his 
words from this old, exhaustless storehouse. We 
speak of a space of time, a circle of years, of the 
stream of time flowing past us, or bearing us along. 

2. The language of space lends itseM to morals : 
an upright man, and an upright tower; a straight 
story, and a straight stick, are phrases alike intelligi- 
ble. When a preacher once said : " Laban was a 
crooked fellow, but, then, Jacob was not square in his 
dealings with him," he chose his words, not for their 
beauty, but for their special fitness to his thought. 

3. By these frequent references in language to 
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space, and to objects in space^ we need not think of 
space througli any definition by a physicist, or a meta- 
physician, or in any labored way at all ; but as felt 
and realized, everywhere and always, by the unin- 
structed and the unthinking. Every person who 
grows from infancy to maturity comes silently into 
possession of feelings about space and its objects to 
which he may never give utterance — of which he may 
even be unconscious. These feelings seem to have 
no recognition, or very little, in the completed lan- 
guage. But, in the formation of that language they 
have a work to do ; they shaped the speech, and, if 
by wise and patient questioning we can find what 
these feelings were, we make a gain in the study of 
the language. It is not in poetry alone that " more 
is meant than meets the ear." As sometimes we may 
read between the lines' of the printed page something 
that does not meet the eye, so we may find under a 
word meanings that seem alien, and sometimes con- 
trary to its original import — ^as refracted light is 
changed by the medium through which it passes, and 
the ends it is made to serve. 

4. Language does not, in strictness of speech, ex- 
press thought, it only suggests. It is helpful, never 
adequate — except in the names of abstract numbers, 
and the terms of pure science. It requires in its 
single words that the student use imagination and 
reflection. Without these he may learn the Diction- 
ary and the Grammar, but he will not understand. 
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As we have not the Greek feeling and instinct, we 
must endeavor by reflection, by questioning our re- 
sults, and by repeated trials, to gain for ourselves 
something of the feelmg which the Greeks had by 
birthright. 

5. In studying the Prepositions in this spirit, we 
shall have no regard to alphabetical arrangement, nor 
to the number of cases which the prepositions respect- 
ively may govern. Nothing of this chance and 
secondary sort will furnish the opening by which to 
enter the field before us. We shall begin with the 
simplest and broadest notion in Space which Nature 
presents to human experience — the notion of up and 
down, 

6. A note of explanation, as between the author 
and the student or the critic, may be due here to aid 
in a mutual understanding. In the derived meanings 
of prepositions they are not allowed to dictate by vir- 
tue of their suggestions in space. They point the 
way, and raise the question — the forecasting question, 
that is all. The answer in all cases comes from ex- 
amining the usage as found in the authors. 

Illustrative examples from Greek authors are often 
abridged, or altered, for economy ; preserving, how- 
ever, unimpared, whatever is necessary to elucidate 
the case in hand. 



4 The Greek Prepositions. 

CHAPTER n. 
avh, AND Kara, up and down. 

7. The notion of simple motion upward gathers 
to itself in human experience other notions, which 
accompany it by a necessity of nature. Fvrst^ such 
motion has a fixed place of departure, namely, the 
surface of the earth. Secondly^ the line of such mo- 
tion is into the pathless air, following no prescribed 
track, and leaving no trace behind it. Thirdly^ such 
motion is against a constant power in nature, there- 
fore it requires force to produce it. Fourthly^ it will 
stop of itself, at some undetermined point, and will 
return. 

In like manner, simple motion downward sug- 
gests notions that go along with it. Fi/rat^ such mo- 
tion has no fixed, or definite, point of beginning. 
Secondly J it is natural, requiring no force to effect it. 
Thirdly y it has a fixed place of ending. Fourthly^ 
the downward moving body remains where it stops. 

8. These notions are not fanciful, or theoretic. 
They do not come from the reading of books, or 
through study of any sort. They are given in the 
common experience of human life; and every boy 
big enough to throw a stone knows them as well as 
a philosopher. In many minds they may never have 
come into distinct consciousness ; but they are, none 
the less, there, doing their work ; and, beyond a 
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Avh and KarA. Primarily Adverbial. 6 

doubt, they have had a share in the formation of 
every language in the world. 

Our present study is to see what share they have 
had in the foriiiation of one small part of the Greek 
language. 



CHAPTER m. 

avh AND Kari. pktmabily advebbial. 

9. The grammatical term Adverb, when applied 
to notions of space, is best explained by comparing it 
with the term Preposition. This last word — ^f rom prm 
pono — carries the suggestion that it is placed before 
another word — ^that other word being a substantive or 
pronoun. This phrase, preposition and noun, are at- 
tached to the verb, the leading word in the sentence, 
to complete its meaning in that place. But there is 
another term, Adverb, that by its form shows that it 
is the complement of the verb. What then is the 
diflEerence ? On what ground may the same word be 
in one place a Preposition, and in another place an 
Adverb ? It is an Adverb when the noun needed to 
complete the sense is understood from the nature of 
the case without being spoken. When we say, to drwe 
on, meaning to drive forward^ we call on an adverb ; 
but it may be made a preposition by pressing for its 
covert meaning; it means, to drive on the ground 
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"before you. In the phrase to look around^ we call 
a/rownd an adverb ; but if we say hoh arownd you^ 
it means the same, but we call wovmd a preposition. 
These examples show how these two parts of speech 
trench on each other's ground, and by what an easy 
device one may sometimes be changed into the other. 
The naming in these cases is less important than the 
interpretation, for the last, if correct, will be sure to 
lead to the first. 

10. As designations of motion simply up and 
down^ avh and Kwrib have only an adverbial force; 
and they are no more than this in many expressions 
of space where they are followed by a noun, and are 
called prepositions. In the phrase, Holding a wreath 
up on 2i, golden staff, aviu a-Kr^nrrptp (11. 1 : 16), the 
preposition is adverbial, the Dative case being the 
usual case to denote definite or fixed position. In 
the phrases, avh poov^ up stream ; xarct poov^ dovm 
stream ^ avh KXlfuuca, up stairs ,' Kwrh KKifioKa^ down 
stairs^ the nouns appear as objects respectively of avh 
and Karh ; but these words are still adverbial in force 
— the accusative case being the natural case to express 
the distance passed over. 

11. In the expression, He sent the shaft, Kara 
arrjOo^, straight against the breast, the character of 
the act helps us to the meaning as much as the prep- 
osition; KarA suggests a straight motion, as a stone 
dropped in the air falls straight, and the accusative is 
the usual case to mark the point where the action ter- 
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minates. So, to shoot an arrow, xarii <TKomv, is to 
send it straight against the mark; it can not fail to 
hit, and a machine might do this. The fact of straight 
motion, terminated by the mark^ exhausts all there is 
in the expression. But the phrase, to shoot an arrow, 
fcard, cTKoiroVi does not mean straight agaimt the mark ; 
it means to shoot at it with the desig^i to hit it It 
may hit, or it may miss, and stiU be sent, /cark o-kottov. 
An engine can not do this, for it has no brains. He 
who shoots, Karh g-kottov^ will make allowance for the 
fall of the arrow, that is, its deflexion by gravitation ; 
and, for a side wind, if there be one. The Genitive 
here is causative, showing the action of the m^a/rk on 
the shooter, inciting to his endeavor. This makes the 
phrase perfectly clear. It is not, as the Lexicon says : 
To^ev€tv Karb, a-Koirov, " to shoot at, becanse the arrow 
falls dotvn upon its mark." This is misleading. It 
would imply that the end of the arrow's motion was 
the murk. This is not asserted. The end of the 
arrow's motion was the mark, if it was lucky enough 
to hit it ; if not, it was something else which it did hit. 
The phrase suggests not the end of the arrow's motion, 
but the end of the shooter's shooting, namely, to hit 
the murk. So, in the words to pour water, xarct xeip6<;, 
upon the hinds, the pith of the phrase is not to show 
the way the water runs on the hands, but to show how 
the careful servant that had the water behaved to the 
guest. If the water had been running on the hands 
from a spout, Karh x^^po^ would not have been used. 
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We have been led unawares into positive state* 
ments about cases, and these statements may seem 
dogmatic. They are not dogmatic at all. We have 
simply accepted the hint of Nature, and following that 
hint we find we have in hand just the phrase that 
meets the case. The shaft sent xarh. arrfio^^ straight 
to the ireastj goes no whit straighter than a stone goes 
when falling freely to the ground. The arrjOo^ is in 
the line of the shaft's motion through its whole course, 
just as the point finally struck by the stone falling 
freely is in the line of the stone's motion through its 
whole descent. We have here the direct object, and 
of course in the accusative case. 

The phrase would be just the same if the object 
thus struck were not aimed at, or were not even seen. 

But in aiming at a mark the object acts first on 
him who throws, inciting and directing his act; it is 
the point of departure, or cause or source of that in- 
citement, and therefore must be in the genitive. 

We should not encumber ourselves with the 
thought that in actual experience things thrown up 
are not commonly thrown straight up, and therefore 
can not come straight down. This is pertinent in 
treating of projectiles; but the natural imagination 
pictures up and down as perpendicular. 

Se went on hoards avh vrjo^ eySiy, not that avh with 
the genitive means on; but, he went up^ and the 
thing calling forth and determining the action was 
the ship. 
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12. If the Btudents asks. Why dwell on discrmiina- 
tions in the thought that can not be expressed in 
translation % It woald be a safficient answer, if there 
were no other, to say : It is for this very reason they 
are presented and pressed on the attention. This is 
the way to escape from bondage to words ; to learn 
how to treat them as our servants and helpers, not 
our masters. Thought is nimble, words are clumsy 
and slow ; the student should patiently learn the best 
that these last can do as interpreters of the first. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

13. cofh AND Kara, meaiongs debived fsom analogy. 

As objects naturally fall by the law of gravitation, 
the actions of men, when performed according to their 
proper law, have an analogy to motion downward, 
and are often designated by the aid of the preposition 
Kara. The proper law for a judge is to decide ^t^y, 
Karh SUatov. The proper law for a witness is to 
testify truly, that is, icar aKi]0eiap. Gyrus saw that 
the Greeks were conquering aU before them^ ro xaff 
atrro^. The picture to the imagination is that of 
falling on the enemy. To a Greek phalanx charging 
the enemy in battle, the onward rush was as natural 
as the falling of a stone ; hence, to picture this in 
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words, Kwrh is called on to do its part. Do not fail 
to see the picture — more than a picture — ^a picture in 
motion. Do not encumber your memory with the 
formula that Kwrh sometimes means hefore. This 
would hinder more than it would help. Take into 
your thought the whole phrase, in this and in all like 
cases ; seize the picture it presents to the imagination ; 
express this in the best English you can command, 
and your work is done. 

A high authority translates to Koff avrov^y thepaH 
over against them / this has a show of careful literal- 
ness, but the life and motion are all gone, good for 
the posts of a gate-way, over against each other, but 
poor for a battle. So much comes from misdirected 
nicety, from looking at each word by itself, and try- 
ing to make it do duty all alone. 

Demosthenes says : ^Aficv to Koff fiy&i avrov^j let 
tc8 live in our own jproper way ^ the way of Mara- 
thon, and Salamis, and the noble times of the past, 
when each man did his duty. Here is a picture of 
motion along the path of a nation's life and history. 

14. Do not be startled if you find yourself using 
up where the Greek has jvara, as in this: there is 
no way over the mountain but Karh ravrifv rrfv 6Soi/, 
hy that road^ along that road, or up that road, for 
the road was up hill Qver the mountain. But because 
that was the natural way, the Greeks made /carh serve 
the turn, drawing it over from its original meaning 
downward, to serve a sense quite its opposite. See 
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Anab. 4 : 2, 8, Hearing the trnmpet evBv^ tevro avm 
icariirrjv ffxwephv oBov^ they moved swifUy up alotig the 
open rood; tiie road led np hill, Kwrh. points to the 
fact that that was the natnral road for travel. See also 
4 : 6, 11, where icaTh points to a road that led up- 
ward. So, ro^eveiv xarh rivi^ does not mean to shoot 
from aiove, bat to shoot with the aim to hit^ in what- 
ever direction that may be ; icarcL here points to the 
end in the actor's purpose, just as primarilj it points 
to the end of motion in space. 

15. As Karii is used to denote the natnral way of 
a thing, so it is used of the natural place or sphere of 
one's activity (Hdt.). The Egyptians are a singular 
people ; the women cultivate the fields, the men rmth- 
in doors wea/ve^ ol avBpe^ Kar obcov^ v<f>alvov<rip. War 
is carried on hy la/ndy ly sea^ icarh yrjvy Kara OdKarTav ; 
the m£n of our tim£Sy at xaff rifia^ avOptayTroi, that is, 
the people whom we meet, come upon in our daily 
life. 

16. "We will now place avit and Karit side by side. 
"We read (H. 1 : 63), that for nine days arrows of 
Apollo were sent into the army, avh arpdrov. Each 
of these arrows cut its own path in the air, made its 
own flight, and found its own place to stop. These 
are marks of upward motion — Whence dvit. 

Under this experience of the divine displeasure, 
the Greeks offer sacrifice ; Agamemnon orders them 
to make a lustration ; and they toiled at this throughr 
out the army^ 6i rh irivoirro Karh arpdrov (II. 1 : 312- 
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S18). This cleansing was the predetermined end of 
the command ; there was no spot in the army that 
was not embraced in the command. It has an analogy 
to downward motion, as the shooting has an analogy 
to upward motion. To exchange the prepositions 
would destroy the picture in either case. 

Hounds pursued the game thr(yagh the woods^ 
X&pov av vKrieinra ; they do not know their path, but 
find or make it as they go — ^like a body thrown upward. 

The horse-tamer compels the wild horses to go 
along the road^ icaff 686v. The road is the known 
way ; — ^the path of a body freely falling is known : it 
is straight downward. 

To stand up to a fight, urraaOcu aj/A iidyiiv, — avdi 
is here doing its proper work ; nothing is more un- 
certain in its end than a fight, or more sure to call 
forth at each moment of its progress the whole power 
of the actor. 

When Darius first made war against the Greeks 
(Hdt. 6 : 48), he sent messengers into Greece, avii rrfv 
'EWoSa, to demand earth and water. It was a new 
country ; they explored it as they went, and did not 
know the end of their journey till they came to it — 
like motion upward, tending to some undetermined 
point of stopping; hence the preposition apL But 
when Xerxes, at a later day (Hdt. 7 : 1), was preparing 
for his great invasion, he sent to his subject cities, 
KOTcL woXeky for their contribution of men and sup- 
plies. These cities were known, and the demand was 
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in accordance with former usage. The same father 
of history tells ns that, when a King of Sparta dies, 
the magistrates send messengers through Zaconia — 
their own country, well known, the journey com- 
pletely determined beforehand, like the path of a 
f aUing stone ; therefore xar^ AcucopIktjv. 

17. From the above cases we may discriminate 
between the phrases avh r^9 TroXee? and xarib t^9 
iroXeix;. The first suits the action of a traveler or 
explorer, to whom the cities are not known before- 
hand, and who does not find the end of his journey 
till he comes to it. Such action is like upward mo- 
tion — ^the end is not known beforehand. The second, 
ncarA rha TroXe^?, implies a knowledge of the cities 
before they are visited ; this is analogous to downward 
motion, having its end predetermined. A stranger 
traveling throv^h aU the rest of Oreece^ avh iraaav 
Tqv 'EXXoSa (Hdt. 6 : 86, 1). Here are three things, 
in this stranger's journey, like upward motion ; he 
did not know his road, but found it as he went ; he 
did not know how far he should go, nor where he 
should stop. Again (Hdt. 5 : 102), the fugitives were 
scattered, avh t^5 iroKei^^ each one going where he 
pleased ; like immigrants coming into a new country 
to seek new homes, each for himself. But — 

" When wild war's deadly blast is blown, 
And gentle peace returniDg,'' 

then the soldiers return to their homes^ xar oUov^, 
each one knows where he is going to stop. 
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18. If we have taken our Bteps wisely thus far, 
we can now walk a little by our own light ; and say 
that, when William the Conqnerer sent his officers 
among the cities of England to find out their re- 
sources, and so make up the Doomsday book, they 
went avk Th.^ 7ro\6^9; bat when afterwards the tax- 
gatherers went through ihe citiea, with all the re- 
sources catalogued, they went /earh ra9 iroKei^, 

In order to be very plain, let us suppose a case 
from the drudglery of modern life. A messenger, 
with printed notices in his hands of a popidar enter- 
tainment, is instructed to leave one at each house in 
the town. There are many houses in the town — ^not 
so many notices ; what does he do ? He distributes 
them 08 far as they will go, that is, avh r^ oIicUk. 
But on a subsequent day, with more notices than 
there are houses, he can be ordered to distribute them, 
Karh T^9 oiKCa^. In the first case the end of the dis- 
tribution was not known beforehand, but was found 
by coming to it — ^therefore avk ; in the second instance 
the end was determined beforehand — ^therefore xarh. 

These little words, avh and icarii^ can lend them- 
selves to describe the joys and sorrows of childhood. 
"When, on a glad anniversary, all are in expectation 
of gifts, and there are not enough of these to go 
round, they can be distributed only avh toi/9 waiSo? ; 
a wiser love would have provided for a distribution 
Karh rot/9 7rat&i9, and then all would have rejoiced 
together. 
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19. Both avk and Karh are used with numerals, 
but with a difference. 'Ai/i is used when the nu- 
meral denotes a group made up for that occasion onljr ; 
Kwrh.^ when the numeral denotes a well-known group, 
as a dozen, a score — the group being thought of as a 
large unit. Luke 9 : 14, make them sit down Jy 
fifties^ avh irevr^Kovray because the number fifty was 
a group made up for that occasion only ; the limit of 
the group was realized by counting — no one knew 
where he belonged till he had been counted. But 
in the Anab. we find groups of fifty formed under 
different circumstances, and for a different end. 
They were wanted for daily service, were oflScered 
and named, and were handled like large units. These 
acted Korh irevrqKoarv^. Once being made up by 
counting, avh ireim^Kovra^ they were afterwards 
handled by their technical name, ireimiKo<nv^, 

We may say Kctff ii/, but not dv€i &, for in think- 
ing of one the end is not approached from the begin- 
ning, but is contained in it ; and so the Greek lan- 
guage contains Koff &, but not avcL h, 

20. The phrases avh Kpdro^ and Karh Kpdro^ are 
both used ; and we are told by some authorities that 
they may be used interchangeably, because up and 
doKm carry our thought over the same line. This is 
mere groping; it neglects to note what is peculiar 
to these motions respectively, and leads to grave errors 
in translation. Free motion upward diminishes in 
speed till the last ounce of the impulse that sent the 
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object is exhausted, and the motion ceases. Pre- 
cisely analogous to this is motion along the groond, 
as running, when the utmost effort is put forth at 
each moment, without regard to the future. The 
natural end of such running is the exhaustion of the 
runner, as the natural end of a stone's motion thrown 
upward is the exhaustion of the force that sent it. 
This is not properly using the strength, but wasting 
it. To run icwrh tcpdro^ is to run according to the 
gtrengthj to run as the runner can hold out. In a 
race of a hundred yards one may start di^ /c/iaTo?, 
but if he do this in running a mile, he will surely 
be beaten, unless his competitors are as foolish as 
himseU. The rowers in a boat-race husband their 
strength, knowing that they have a hard pull before 
them ; they row KarcL Kpdro^ ; but if they prosper, 
and approach the end with plenty of reserved strength, 
they may wish to show off, and finish with a spurt — 
this last is dvh Kpdro^. 

21. Let us now bring this distinction into the 
light of a Greek narrative. On the day of the 
battle of Cynaxa (Anab. 1:8) a messenger arrived, 
riding cut fvU speedy his horse lathed in sweaty 
iKoMHov avib /epdro^y ISpovpr^ TfS hnr<p. We cannot 
miss the meaning of di^ /epdro^ here ; the rider did 
not spare his horse. Let us go on a little further in 
the story. The Greeks broke the Persian array in 
front of them — to /caff dvrov^y were thrown out of 
line by rapid running, recovered themselves, and then 
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— hrr&uOa — ^they began to pursue xarh tepdro^j calling 
out to each other not to run fasty fi^ Oetu BpSfup, but 
to keep their ranks. Here it is equally plain what 
Kara xparo^ means. They were to advance so as to 
keep their line, and so as they could hold out. Sup- 
pose now that these prepositions were interchanged ; 
look at the picture; the messenger coming along 
searh /cpdro^^ at a steady pace, such as his horse could 
keep up all day ; and the Greeks, once before thrown 
into disorder by rapid running, repeating their mis- 
take, as if they could not learn anything from their 
own experience I 

In another place, the barbarians, assaulted in their 
strong hold, make their escape, fleeing avit /epdro^^ in 
disorder, each one for himself, and at his quickest, as 
is the way of barbarians when retreating. 

Let us look at another picture. Thucidides in- 
forms us that, after the disaster at Syracuse, the 
Athenians were greatly depressed, fearing that the 
enemy would next bring the war into their territory 
with aU their power, xarcL /cpdro^. A wise nation 
going to war does not hurry. It plans, and com- 
bines, and keeps the end ever in view — ^just as the 
emphatic point of downward motion is its end. He 
who acts dvit xparo^ starts off at the top of his 
strength, without regard to what comes after. 

22. Kaff SfuKoVy dv ofuKov^ among, into, through 
the crowd. 

"We have in Homer a story of a man who went 
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Koff oiuKjov^ and of another man who, on the same 
day, and into the same crowd, went av ofiCKov ; and 
we are to examine, and see if the actions differed, so 
as to invite and reqnire the use of these prepositions 
respectively (IL III). The Trojans and the Greeks 
made a truce, with the condition that Menelaus and 
Fans should fight as champions for the two sides 
respectively ; and thus decide the whole war. 

Before the truce, however, on the same day, Paris 
had come forward alone and challenged the bravest 
of the Greeks to fight with him. Menelaus came 
forth to meet him ; this took away his courage, and 
he slunk back again into the crowd of Trojans, aSm/i 
Koff ofuKov ?Su Tpmov. Reproached for his cowardice 
he rallied for the fight ; the truce was made, and the 
combatants met. Paris was worsted, was on the 
point of being dragged away as a captive, when 
Aphrodite rescued him, and carried him unseen to 
his home ; and Menelaus, supposing him to be among 
the Trojans, went here and there among the crowd 
to find him, av S/uKov i<l>olTa U irov iaaSprjcrei^ (IL 
3:36,449). 

23. Now let us compare these two actions, and 
see what the preposition does in each case toward 
completing the picture. 

Paris goes, first, back to his own place, among the 
Trojans (he had been out of his usual place). He 
goes back as a stone, lifted out of its place, and left 
free, goes back ; secondh/j he went spontaneously, as 
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a fitone falls; thirdly^ lie went to stay, and wonld 
have stayed if he conld, as a stone lies where it falls. 
We have then, in Paris's action, three marks of down- 
ward motion ; and the Greek mind by instinct took 
the preposition whose primaiy meaning was d<yum. 
Let ns now look at the action of Menelaus. Firsts 
he went away from his natural place — ^he went from 
the Grecian army, where he belonged, to the Trojan ; 
secondly^ he did not know how far he should go— he 
was to go till he could find Paris; thirdly y he was 
going to return. All these are characteristics of up- 
ward motion (see 7, 8). 



CHAPTER V. 
avh AKD KariL m composition. 

24. A ship sailing from a fixed place, the coast, 
forth into the pathless sea, has an analogy to an ob- 
ject sent up from the fixed surface of the earth into 
the pathless air; this invites the employment of the 
preposition dvdy and the action of the ship is denoted 
by the word avarfearOcu. 

By a like analogy, to sail from the pathless sea to 
the fixed land is expressed by Kardry€<r0cu. The Gre- 
cian reader or hearer may never have seen a ship, or 
stood by the sea-side ; but he has a model of thought, 
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in his experience from boyhood, when he threw stones 
into the air, that prepares him to understand avarfeadcu 
and KararfeaOcu without dictionary or study, and with 
a picturesqueness for which the English has no equiv- 
alent — not for want of words, but for lack of tiie 
quick imagination to interpret them. Language is so 
poor in its resources that nimble thought borrows the 
words v^ and dovm^ and makes them suggest motion 
along the surface of the earth ; but there is an analogy 
that justifies the boldness. 

25. When the Ten Thousand Greeks took service 
under Cyrus, the Tounger, the expedition was called 
an dvd^atn<;^ not because they went into a higher 
country, but they went from their known home to 
a region unknown. Their return home was, by a 
like analogy, called Kardpcun^. Thuc. 6 : 16, To the 
Olympic games I sent seven chariotSy errriL apfiara 
KoSrjfca ; the end of the sending was fixed and known, 
like the end of free downward motion. It was the 
city where, on the appointed day, the races were to 
take place; the place of the games, and the roads 
leading to it all well known. The races were subse- 
quent, separated from the sending by intervening 
time, and are not embraced in the verb /eaOrj/ea. 

^AvUvcuy to release^ from the bonds of sleep (II. 2 : 
84), eSr Sv ere fueKL^pcov Sirvo^ canjVj ^^^ honeyed sleep 
shall release thee. The man released — ^let up — ^from 
sleep goes forth of his own free Tdll. Also, to send 
forth to the uncertain chances of battle (H. 20 : 118), 
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avriKe <botfio^ *Air6XK(0Vj Phcsbua ApoUo Tiath sent him 
/orth. Note the uncertain issue of the action in both 
cases. 

26. Kaleiv, to lywm^ avcucaUiv^ to begin to hwrn^ to 
hindle. In motion upward there is one fixed point, 
and only one — ^the beginning. So, in a fire, there is 
one thing fixed — ^the beginning; beyond this all is 
uncertain, whether it will die out or become a con- 
flagration ; /caTOKoUiPf to Jyum ap^ consume ; the pict- 
ure, to the Greek, was to bum till the burning came 
to an end, for want of fuel ; the English eiqpression 
suggests that the fuel has all gone up in fiame. 

27. ^Avkxiuvy to hold upj as rct^ X^epa?, the hands j to 
<f>Wj the light ; avexea^Oaiy mid, to hold one's self up, 
as against something that would overpower, or crush 
— Whence to stMtainy hear^ efndv/re (Anab. 1 : 7, 4), hv h\ 
raXha avday^trdey if you cam, endure this — the noise 
of their shouting, that is, if you can hold yourselves 
up against it ; xarexeiVj to hold dovm^ hold fast^ de- 
tain; (II. 16 : 186), if he shaU keep ms lack against 
my wiUy ilfidKeovra koB^^i, ; (II. 11 : 702), These (the 
horses) liie king detamedy am^ roi)^ Xmrov^ Ko^ryede = 
Karecx^. But avexew has a meaning to restrain^ to 
check (H. 23 : 426), av^x hnrov^y check the horses 
(Hdt. 1 : 42) ; iroXKa'xf} &vurxpv ifieavrovy I often 
checked m/ysetff how can dva and xaritj so wide 
asunder, lend themselves to meanings so near alike! 
Karix^iv means to hold hack from acting at all; 
avij(ewy ^^ chedk an action already going on. When 
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a thing, or a creature, is quite at rest, its natural state 
is down^ Kara (men and stones are here alike) ; and 
to keep it from acting is to keep it where it is — that 
is, dovyriy Karexeiv. But when a creature acts, whether 
man or beast, his acting becomes, for the time, his 
natural state, and anything contrary or opposed to 
this finds expression in ai/^, the opposite of Kara. 

28. Ilau€(r0cu^ topavse; dvairaveadcu implies that 
the suspended action will be resumed when the cause 
that interrupted it shall be removed; as a falling 
stone, if stopped, will fall again if the power that 
stopped it is withdrawn. Homer says (II. 17 : 550), 
winter suspends the works of men, avkrravae\ the 
works will go on again when spring returns. If the 
stopping is final the verb is Karairaieiv. 

29. lAeveiVy to remain^ avajikveiv^ to remain for a 
time, that is, till some transient ground for remaining 
is taken away — to a/wait^ wait for^ as to wait for the 
day^ avafiiveiv ^&] dvct suggests transiency, because 
the power that holds up a thing from falling is nat- 
urally thought of as transient ; Karafihfecv, to remain 
permanently (Oyri. Insit. 1 : 4). His mother went 
away, but Cyrus remained (/carifieve) and was edu- 
cated there. 

30. Aixeaffa^y to recewe; avaZex^aOtUj to catchy 
arrest something on its flight— as arrows upon a shield, 
blows upon the body : KaraSejaeaffa^y to receive per- 
manently, as principles in the soul ; banished citizens 
to their homes; — these are received to remain, as 
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stones are received on the ground to remain — but 
blows received on the shield, or on the body, do not 
stay. 11. 5 : 619, the shield caught many a javelin, 
aveSi^aro. We may say, then, that when a company 
of ball-players adopt rules for their playing,, the verb 
is Korrc&exeaOaif — ^these rules are to be permanent; 
but when in practice one of them catches the ball in 
its flight, the verb is avahkxeaOai ; — ^the ball does not 
remain up. 

31. To hnoWy jirfvdxrKeiv ; Kararyir/vdatceiVf to know 
what one has a special interest in knowing. The act 
KOTOfy always implies some standard of judgment al- 
ready in the mind ; and the result of the act is always 
to place the object in a class. This is like downward 
motion, tending to a preappointed end. ^Avayt/yvaHr- 
K€tv (1) does not mean, as the Lexicon says, to Jknow 
well, know certaMy ; (2) it does not denote a moral 
judgment, which icararf often does; (3) it suggests 
difficulty of knowing, and in this fact it has an anology 
with upward motion ; (4) the knowledge it predicates 
is pictured as springing from fhe shrewdness and wit 
of the knower. The student who faithfully studies 
the famous 47th Prop, in Euclid, and so knows it, has 
not a knowledge expressed by avary. 

32. As motion up, avh, is contrary to nature, that 
is, to the natural power of gravitation, and requires 
force to effect it, actions which compel things, or per- 
sons, contrary to their natural state, or bent, are de- 
scribed by aid of this preposition. The »pea/r^8 point 
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was hent hack, aveypdfi^fff) alxjfi^ (n« ^ • ^^S)* ^^ 
rolling the hook, avtvrrrv^a^ to fil/3)uov (Hdt. 1 : 125). 
^AjuvnTva-aeiv to tcipa^y to wheel back the wing (Anab. 
1 : 10, 9). The natural state of the spear is to be 
straight ; that of the book, to be rolled up ; that of 
the wing of an army, to be in line. ^Avaireldetv, to 
peraicade one against hie natitral hent; those who 
conld not be persuaded by a/rguments (}joyoisi) were 
won over hy money, aveTreldovro 'xprjfuunv (Cyri. Inst. 
7:5). Xerxes was at first indisposed to make war 
against Greece, but Mardonius won him over, ave- 
ireia-e (Hdt. 7 : 6). ^Avaxfopeiv, to go hack. Going 
back is opposed to the natural instinct, whether bodily 
or mentaL Men and beasts alike are constituted to 
go forward. To make them go back requires force, 
as truly as it does to stop a falling stone, or lift it 
from the ground ; — ^hence dvd. 

I take hack, dvaTl0€fuu, what I said before (Mem. 
1 : 2, 44) ; a man's natural bent is to stand to what he 
has said. 

33. Heveiv, to nod; Hector's erest nodded this 
way and that, as he stood before his wife (U. 6 : 470) ; 
KaTaveveiv, to nod and thereby confirm, ending all 
debate (D. 1 : 514, 527, 558). 

*Avav€V€iv, to nod upward, i. e., in refusal (II. 6 : 
311). We modems do not indicate refused by an up- 
ward or backward motion of the head; perhaps the 
Greeks did not, but used avd in its derived sense — 
of resistance, opposition — ^which on second thought. 
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you will observe, amounts to the same thing, for re- 
laxing the will lets the head fall forward — ^arousing 
it in opposition throws the head back (see Sec. 7, 3). 
In this way we may understand the phrase in Xen. 
Convin., ch. 3, fioKa aefivw avcunrdaa^ to irpoaayrrovy 
jpuUing a long face / — avh suggests the constraint 
used to draw the features into the desired expression, 
though that was very different from drawing the 
face up. 

34. *Av€£elvj to bind up, as twigs into a fagot, or 
bundle ; flowers into a wreath, or chaplet. What is 
there in such an action analogous to something in 
upward motion? The force that overcomes resist- 
ance: avh carries this suggestion, just as up does, 
fortunately, in the English phrase to hind up^ bind 
up tigktj the preposition tip serves the same purpose. 
The band used in binding v{p the hair of women is 
called avo&kayjf]. Crowning the victors with garlands, 
aT€<l>dvoi>^ avaZ&v vuc&vroi — ^as if the garlands were 
fillets for binding the hair. KaroSeu^, to bind fast to 
something fixed. Od. 14 : 345, ifik /cariSffaav iva-iK- 
fup hfl vrjl, they bound me fast in the wdlienched 
ship. A thing dvaSov/ievov may be moved ; not so a 
thing tcaraSovfiofOP, 

35. The compound Kardfyx^iv invites attention. 
It seems to combine incompatible notions. How can 
apxewj which means to begin^ join to itself /car^y 
which suggests finality t Kardpxecp means to begin 
an action which has been completed in thought before 
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it is begun in act ; as to begin a battle that has been 
planned beforehand; to begin a public sacrifice, or 
celebration, that is to proceed by a prescribed order. 
The beginning of an action that has not been thought 
out before is not expressed by Kardpxi^iv. Cyri. Inst. 
1 : 4, 4, Cyrus, when a youth, would select out, i^frxi^j 
those exercises in which he knew himself to be defi- 
cient, and leady /carrjpjfev, his associates through the 
exercises — ^leaping on the horse, throwing the dart, 
etc. The course of. exercises was all in his mind 
when he began — hence xard. 

Mera. 2 : 3, 11, If you wished to win over one of the 
men of mark, so that, when he had an entertainment, 
he should invite you, how would you act ? I would 
hegiriy /cardpxotfUy by inviting him, when I had an 
entertainment. The end was in view from the be- 
ginning — ^hence Kara. Socrates hegan a song^ ^PX^ 
o)S^9, there was no forethought called for, only 
memory ; therefore the simple verb is used. After- 
wards he iego/n his argument anew, /caTrjpx^', his 
argument was directed at every step to reach the 
forethought conclusion. 

36. Whenever the end is mentally seen from the 
beginning, then the beginning is naturally expressed 
by Kardfyxi^iVy whether it be beginning of a campaign 
in war, or of a dinner with its prescribed courses ; 
or of a public celebration, or a school examination, or 
a day's work planned by the master, on the farm, or 
in the shop. 
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37. A&i', to want, to lack ; KaraZeiVj to come short 
of a fixed standard (Hdt. 2 : 134). He left a pyramid 
much smaller than his father's, it lacked twenty feet^ 
el/coat TToS&v /caraJBiovtrav — Karct points to the pyra- 
mid of Cheops — ^the greatest; and, hence, the ac- 
cepted standard, to which other pyramids were to be 
compared. 

38. ^AvitSetfowpcuj to show by lifting up, or by 
some equivalent token, as the opening of gates or 
doors, that all may see — raising a concerted signal, 
making proclamation : KaraZeiKvuvod,^ to discover and 
make Jenovm some important truth or art, prized by 
all as a possession (Hdt. 4 : 42). " Necos was the first 
who rnade Tcnownj KaraZel^a^^ that Libya, Africa, 
was surrounded by water, except . . ." So Columbus 
was the first who showed^ Karabel^a/i^ that there was 
a new world west of the Atlantic. In ancient times, 
" the*Carians were the first to show Jiow^ KaraSel^avre^j 
to bind crests upon their helmets" (Hdt. 1 : 171). In 
modem times. Professor Morse was the first who 
showed how J /caraBel^a^y to send word across the con- 
tinent in a moment of time. 

39. MavOdveiVy to learn hy inquiry; dvafij to 
search into to see what a thing contains. The Lex., 
to learn again, to inquire closely, is in error. The 
word means neither the one nor the other of these. 
When one examines an ore, without prepossession, 
and finds successively the minerals it contains, his 
finding is expressed by dvafwvOdveiv ; but if, starting 
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with the belief or hope that the ore contains gold, he 
searches and finds that, his finding is expressed by 
KaTafiavBdveiv. 

Cyrus, fond of learning, was ever inquiring of 
iho8e dbout Kim how things were, ad, roxyi irapovra^ 
avrfpan-a — his questions had no settled aim — ^therefore 
dvd (Inst. 1 : 4). 

Helen says (Od. 4 : 250), I recognized him and 
questioned him, dvrjp<iT(ov. She questioned to find 
out everything she could — ^therefore dvd ; the things 
which she found were not in her mind till she found 
them. 

I leamedy Kari/mOovy that he had poured poison 
into your drink (Cyri. Inst). His learning answered 
the one great question in his mind — it was matter of 
life and death for his grandfather, therefore Kard. 

The spies having leamedy about the army, /eaTOr 
/mOovre; ; this was the very object they were sent for ; 
it brings the inquiry to an end, as the striking upon 
the ground by a falling stone brings its motion to 
an end. 

jRecognizing Kim^ they kill him^ KarafiaJdovT^ 
KTavkova-iv (Hdt.) The recognition brings the search 
to an end ; their purpose was to kill him when they 
should recognize him. 

"When one travels aimlessly in a foreign land, he 
learns many things — ^this is iiavddveiv. Another trav- 
eler, going with prepared questions, finds the answers 
to these questions ; this is icarafiavBdveiv* 
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40. To search^ ^rjTecv ; apa^rp-eiVy to examine a 
thing to see what one can find in it. Socrates (Apol. 
eh. 2) says that his accusers charged him with aearchr 
ing into eoerything vmder the eoHh, tA vtto 7Q9 aircoh- 
ra ave^rynj/a&i;. What is the force of avct in this 
sentence? It cannot denote upward in space, for 
searching vtto 7^9 denotes motion downward not up- 
ward. 'AyA has here its derived meaning, suggestive 
of indefiniteness in the result, as when a stone is 
thrown upward, it cannot be known beforehand how 
far it will go, so ava^rjreivy to search without an idea 
of what you may find. 

If the student be willing for the sake of science 
to accept a very lowly illustration of aval^ryretvy let 
him look at the early scavenger bending over a heap 
of rubbish, hook in hand ; or, rising to the dignity of 
history (see Hdt. 1 : 137), If the matter were searched 
to the tottoTTiy dva^ryreofieifaj one of these things would 
be discovered. *Ai/i in the above cases quite drops 
its primary suggestion of space, and serves the im- 
portant dynamic idea which is affiliated with it. 

41. 'AvdKveLv, to set free, afl (Od. 12 : 200) ifie S' itc 
SeafjL&v aveKuaa;ifj and they set me free from my 
honds ; the result of this act was that he who had 
been bound was now free to go as his own will 
prompts — the will is as free as air. But to let loose 
the dogs upon the game is not avoKi^iv^ for dogs have 
not free will. To undo the web, avoKv^iv^ the act 
leaves the threads free and floating. To diss<H/oe a 
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body into its unknown elements, and so find what 
those elements are; or — ^to take a live example — ^to 
analyze dynamite, and find what it is made of. 
KaraXt/eei/, to separate the known parts of a thing, 
and so destroy the thing, as a bridge, the frame of a 
house, a government. 

42. The verb KoJdopav is sometimes said to mean 
the same as the simple verb opav^ and it is said some- 
times to mean to see clearly ; these statements are 
misleading. It means to see whM you are looking 
for — ^what you have a special interest in seeing. If 
one loses a jewel, and searches for it, he may see a 
hundred other things, and ever so clearly; thus far 
his seeing is expressed by the simple verb opav\ — 
but, when he sees what he was looking for, it is 
KoBopav} 

Xerxes, looking towards the shore, surveyed his 
land forces and his ships (Hdt. 8 : 44). Looking to- 
wards^ KoBopav — it was. in order to see, and thereby 
determine the great question before him, that he or- 
dered the survey. 

The looking was indeed down, from the tower, 
but this is not the emphatic thing in the action. 

Kt)/)09 Kadopa TOP fia^CKioj /cal cero iir avroPj 

^ Even where the seeing is dear^ the indispensable condition justi- 
fying the use of Kordi is that the seeing answers an important ques- 
tion. In Roma9S 1 : 20, KoBoparcu, the invisible things of Him are 
dearly seen, the seeing answers the most important of all possible 
questions. 
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Gyrus sees the Icing cmd rushed upon him (Anab. 
1 : 9). He was looking for the king ; the moment he 
saw him, the action of looking for him ceased and 
gave place to another. Here the looking or seeing 
was not down^ bnt Karh is called for none the less — 
the seeing ended a question already in the seer's 
mind. 

When those in front came upon the height and 
saw the sea^ a great shout arose; KareiZov rfiv Od\ 
array (Anab. 4 : 7, 21). Well might a shout arise at 
this long-wished sight. Observe that a little before, 
when the guide promises to lead them to a place 
where they would see the sea^ he uses the simple verb, 
cr^ovroA rifv doKarrav — ^he had no longing for the 
sight — and so he did not need icaJdopav to express his 
thought. 

They sent out scouts, to the right and left, and on 
the hills, that, if anywhere they should see anything^ 
i/n any direction^ they should signal it; el wov ri 
TToffev KoBop^ep arffidcvoiev y they went for the sole 
purpose of seeing, therefore Kara. 

It may be said that the looking in this case would 
be a looking down, and that this is all that Karh means. 
This is quite a mistake. Even if the looking were 
down, that is not an essential point in the act ; it was 
what they should see and not how they should be 
looking when they saw it, that was to determine their 
future action. But it was by no means certain that 
their looking would be down. If, when half way up 
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the heights, they had seen the enemy on ground above 
them, the action would be xadopcwj jnst as mnch as if 
they had climbed to ground above the enemy, and 
from there looked down upon them. See (14) Karh, 
Tourrfp oSop. 

43. The Adjective leara^vi^ is sometimes said to 
mean dea/i^hf m sight. This is misleading. If a 
thing is KaTcuf>avii<$j it is in the mind — ^thought of, 
desired, or feared — before it is seen. The clearness is 
sufficient — ^and n^ed be no more than sufficient — ^to 
determine the identity of what is seen with what was 
in the mind before. Anab. 1 : 6, 1, The tracks of 
horses ajppectredy i<f>alvero ; the sight was unlooked 
for, therefore the simple verb is used. If they had 
been looking for signs of the enemy, the verb would 
have been KarcufMlvercu. 

Further on in the narrative (1 : 8, 8), as the battle 
drew on, the gleam of spears was visible, here and 
there, through the cloud of dust : visible^ icaTa^veti. 
They were not in fact clearly seen, but they were just 
what the Greeks were looking for — ^they were seen 
clearly enough to settle the question that was in all 
minds. The glimpse of the spears showed that the 
battle was upon them. 

44. A meteor appearsy ^alvercu ; a comet foretold 
and expected appears, /caTcuf>alpera. 

The day dawns — begins to appear — avcuf>alv€Tai, 

45. Od. 4 : 41, They threw before the horses spelt, 
and therewith mixed white barley, avifu^av ; a chance 
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mixture, fulfilling no predetermined end, a little more 
or less of either ingredient does not matter — ^therefore 
avd. Anab, 7 : 2, 3, After a time they mixed with 
the people in the cities, and made their home there — 
KarefiiypvpTo. The mixing was final, securing the end 
of peaceful living together. 

Horses mingling in a race, avafurfvv/ievoc (Soph. 
El. 715). Not a purposed mingling, but coming 
about by chance, each horse doing his best — ^hence 
dvd, 

II. 24 : 529, To whomsoever Zeus gvoetk a min- 
gled lot^ ^ fiiu K d/j,fi^<K (Korafil^asi) hotq Ze^ ; the 
divine allotments were all measured, placed, and 
fixed in purpose before they passed into fact — whence 
KaraiJb, 

The mingled blossoms in the field are dva^vpnffJi^' 
vol ; they come by chance, and each grows as it can ; 
but the same blossoms in the gardener's bed, placed 
for harmonious effect, are KaTa^ivyvvfjuevoi, Stones of 
all colors lying in a box, dvafiir/vvfievoi; the same 
stones cut and set in a Mosaic, KaTafur/vvfiepoc ; they 
realize a picture that was complete in the artist's mind 
before he put his hand to the work. 

46. Krelveiv is from a root that means to strike^ to 
cut by striking — Whence to JsiU; KarcucrelveiUj to strike 
down, to strike deadj to kUl, as in deadly conflict, 
usually implying deadly purpose — ^not by accident, 
nor in execution of the law. When death comes by 
accident, the end reached is not the end sought. 
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In Aiiab. 4 : 85, 25, vatSa axeav Karaicrtamy, the 
Batnral BUggestioD that the death was designed is 
forestalled by the word axofv. When death comes 
by aentence of the law, the end sought is not the 
death but the vlndicatioa of the law — and the 
verb is lerelvav, sometimes airoKrelvetv ; but this 
last carries a special Btiggestion, which will be 
treated of in its place. H. 6 ; 409, Soon the 
Achaians will slay thee, KaraKTaviowip. The kill- 
ing wonld be in deadly conflict — it would be the 
end sought. 

But see II. 15 : 587, Like a -w-ild beast that hath 
done some evil thing, homing slain a dog or a herds' 
•man, Kvva ktsIvck f/ ^ovkoKov. The killing was not 
in pursuit of an intelligent purpose — it was from 
blind instinct. 

Od. 16 : 106, Kevraxrdfievoi, slain in my own halls ; 
the death was purposed — it was the end sought in the 
act — ^therefore mxitok. 

Od. 12 : 375, 'O* ^oa? enra/iev ij/ww, we had slain 
his ki/ne. The killing was not the end sought, it was 
the means to the end — the booty — therefore we have 
the simple verb. 

Anab. 1 : 9, 6, Gyms had a fight with a bear — he 
snffered mnch, but at last he MUed him, KoreKove; 
he meant to kill the bear, and did what he meant 
It follows, therefore, if this view be correct, that no 

"onal creature can do the act expressed by tcoTOr 
itv, for no such creature can form an intelligent 
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purpose— a purpose limited and complete in .thought 
before it is begun in act.* 

A single passage (Herod. 2 : 75) seems at first view 
to conflict with this position ; but it is, in fact, con- 
firmatory of it. The story is that the Ibises do not 
let the winged serpents pass by them and come into 
the land, but kill them, KaTcucreiveiv. The Ibis was 
regarded as divine ; it was therefore raised above the 
brute condition, and made capable of forming an in- 
telligent purpose — ^theref ore, of doing the act, KaTOr 
KTelvetv here is attributed to it. 

47. %vija/c€i,Vy to die; /earaOvi^aKeiVy to die at the 
hands of one who purposes to kill — ^the outward act 
fulfilling a purpose formed beforehand; to die not 
by disease, nor by accident, nor by old age, nor by 
sentence of the law. H. 22 : 356, Hector dying^ learor 
duqa-Koovj by the hands of AchiUes, who meant to kill 
him. 

II. 21 : 106, Achilles to Lykaon, a suppliant, die 
thou alsOy 0dv€ /cal av ; — icdrffave xal HaT/oo/cXo?, 
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' Such, at least, seems to have been the Greek opinion, so far as I 
have been able to gather it in reading. Perhaps the reading has been 
defective ; but I have preferred not to wait for an impossible leisure, 
but note the point as possibly marking one of the hiding-places of 
Greek thought. 

In any case, the opinion here ventured invites no reference to 
modem Biology ; nor does it impair the honors of those rare creatures 
of ancient story — companions of man — inspired or trained — 
'^ Who bear a memory and a mind, 
Raised far above the law of kind." 
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PatroJdaa also died. Observe how vapid would be 
the phrase if Karh were omitted here. It would 
meau only that Patroklos died, as all men die, per- 
haps in his bed. Note also how the imperative, OdvCj 
asks no help from Karh, ; the lifted arm told the pur- 
pose (n. 21 : 106, 107). 

II. 7 : 89, There is the tomb of a champion who 
died in the days of old, whom glorious Hector alew / 
— diedy Kararedvff&Tiy; ; alew^ Kareicrave ; Kara points 
to the deadly conflict which made the fallen hero 
worthy of a monumental tomb. 

48. 'Ai'^ and icarh may serve to express the same 
general idea through different pictures to the imagi- 
nation. Xen. Cyr. 1 : 1, AfifioKparUu KareKuOfiaaVj 
democracies have been overthrown/ oKArfap^Lai, avt^ 
fyrjvra^y oliga/rchies have been overthrown; — the first 
suggests the idea of a structure demolished ; the sec^ 
ond, of a thing taken up and borne away ; the idea 
of destruction is virtually in both. 



CHAPTEE VI. 
iirXj ON, UPON. 



49. Everything is on^ or v^pon^ something by force 
of gravitation. "When the object upon which a thing 
comes, or on which it rests, is named, we have a noun 
in hand, which requires a preposition to introduce it. 
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and show its relation to the words before it. This 
preposition is kirL The object <m^ or wpon which 
motion is arrested, is put in the Accusative. To fall 
on the groimdj hr\ to SdireBovy to seat one's self upon 
a throne, iifi Opovov The picture to the thought is 
that of power passing from the subject of the verb to 
the object of tie preposition. The primary power in 
space is that of gravitation ; its direction is perpen- 
dicular; and impact, or pressure is its unvarying con- 
comitant. 

60. But not much of human power is spent in a 
perpendicular direction. Men usually employ their 
strength in movements along the surface of the earth, 
and not in motions up and down. "We must there- 
fore be ready to shift this path of power, if we would 
find hrl fruitful with human uses, and from perpen- 
dicular make it horizontal, whenever we find the lines 
of action run in that direction. 

61. Before doing this, however, we will note the 
accompanying notions which hrl always carries with 
it. First, the object which falls upon another exerts 
power upon it by impact — ^that is, by the accumulated 
force of gravitation suddenly arrested. Secondly, the 
object that rests upon another continues to exert 
power upon it by .the continued force of gravitation 
— in other words, by its own weight. 

These are not ingenious statements, thought out 
to help a theory; they simply state the facts. No 
effort is put forth, no step is taken in the physical 
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world where the power of gravitation does not ^fy 
along with it, aiding, goiding, or obstructing and de- 
feating; — ^and hr\ is one of the witnesses in the Greek 
language of this constant, inevitable power. Our 
study is, first, to note the facts ; and, then, to draw 
all fair deductions from them. 

52. If now we shift the direction of power, as we 
proposed to do, and, instead of v{p and dovm^ make it 
horizontal — along the level earth where living creat- 
ures with man have their home — ^we do not thereby 
dismiss €7rl, the old witness of gravitation, but we 
take it with us into this new field, and allot to it a 
wider, and more varied service. 

63. The power, ever at work or ready for work, 
is not here the power of gravitation ; but, in the 
dumb creatures, it is the animal instincts and habits ; 
in man it is the whole range of the passions and as- 
pirations, the hopes and fears that rule his Ufe. But 
in. both spheres, brute and rational, hr\ carries the 
suggestion of power of some sort, physical or mental ; 
and the object of the preposition is in the Accusative. 
They came to the riverj eirl rov irorafiovj to cross it ; 
they came to the city^ iirX rijv irSkiv^ to take it, or 
enter it. 

54. If the movement be a journey from a distant 
place, carrying the suggestion of the purpose and 
hope to reach, rather than of the realization, then 
that distant object is in the Genitive: to sail for 
Greecey hr 'EXXoSo? ; for horm^ eV Ukqv ; he hegan 
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io lead them into line of hatHey v^yjjyecTo eirl (fxikaryyo^ 
— eirl with the Genitive, with a view to hrmg them 
into. 

The genitive here is causative, suggesting to the 
imagination the thing which incites to the endeavor. 

55. Best, or position on^ if fixed, or definite, is 
expressed by the Dative — the flesh on spitSy eirl 
<^^V^ * standing on the car, hrl r^ BUfiptp ; if the 
position is indefinite, somewhere upon, movably, or 
transiently upon, cwl is followed by the Genitive ; — 
sitting on the shore, hr cucrij^;] the men carry the 
burdens on their heads, M t&v K€<f>a7U(ov y the enemy 
are on the mountains, eni t&v op&v ; /le danced on the 
table, eirl rpairi^t)^ opr)(7]aaTo} 

56. Time somewhere within which a thing hap- 
pens is expressed by the Genitive — hr\ Aeovro^ ^aair 
X€uoirro9, some time in the reign of Leo. 

57. Bearing in mind that whatever comes against 
a thing horizontally, as well as what comes down on it 
by gravitation, exerts power upon it, we are prepared 
to see how first, and last, and all through, eirl is the 
index of power passing from the subject to the object ; 

^The Genitive here helps to locate by suggesting some near, better 
known thing ; it is as the point of departure from the known to the 
unknown ; as in Geometry we determine the position of a point from 
its relation to other points whose position is known ; as in old English 
Jock of the mill may discriminate from Jock of the hiU, 

In the above examples the shore (obexes) is known; the persons 
spoken of are located by referring to this known locality ; so of the 
mountains, the tAble. 
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as, he was sent eTrl t^i/ o^pxnvj to his province^ to rule 
it ; to go eTrl rh oTrXo, to ikeir arms^ to take them ; 
he went hrl rijv Ovpavj to the door, to open, or shut 
it ; they went cttI to SetTTPov, to their dinner, to eat 
it ; they went iirl rov^ j7rd\€filov<:, against the enemy, 
to assault them. 

58. The object of eTrl, commonly pictured as life- 
less, may be in fact not lifeless, or passive ; but any 
activity it may have will be derived from the nature 
» of the case, and will not be suggested by the phrase 
where it is introduced by errl. 

The treatment of errl is here suspended, to be re- 
sumed in a comparison of it with prepositions which 
follow. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

vTTo, tindee; accessory notions. 

59. The notion expressed by vmder, xmo, takes 
along with it other notions which accompany it by a 
necessity of nature and experience. First, of all it 
carries the suggestion of its correlative on, or o^er, 
cttI, or \m\p, Nothing can be under which has not 
something on, upon, or over it. 

60. Secondly, this correlation of under with on, 
or over, naturally suggests a comparison ; that which 
is v/nder is thought of as inferior to that which is on. 
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or (yoer it. Thirdly, that which is imder is in a de- 
gree withdrawn from the light. As light comes from 
above, that which is under something mnst of neces- 
sity receive a less degree of light than that which is 
over or v^[>on it. It follows from this that viro readily 
lends itself to express the notions of retirement, con- 
cealment, deceit. 

61. That which is vmder is naturally thought of 
as passive to the pressure of that which is upon it — 
sometimes subdued, crushed, destroyed by it ; as, for 
example: the blossom umder the stone that is laid 
upon it ; the snail trodden under the foot of the ox. 

62. But that which is vmder has some power of 
resistance — ^and this may become to the imagination 
the leading feature of the picture ; as, Milo the athlete 
stood under the weight of the full-grown ox. Here 
the power of life countervails the downward pressure 
of gravitation. But lifeless things may give the same 
suggestion — as, for example : the post vmder the cor- 
ner of the house supported the wall above it. 

63. We will next look at the cases which vtto 
governs ; these are just as many as the ways in which 
the position vmder can be presented to our thought — 
and these are three. 

64. Firsts the position vmder^ vtto, may be sug- 
gested without regard to the coming into that posi- 
tion, or the leaving of it. II. 2 : 307, We were offering 
hecatombs beneath a plane 1/ree^ into ir^aravUrrt^ ; 
under the waUy i. e., near the wall, inro reLx^l (H. 
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21 : 277). These pictures, and those like them, nat- 
urally take the dative case after vtto, aa the case ex- 
pressive of position. Sometimes the verb implies 
motion, but the act looks forward to the position and 
rest that shall follow ; IL 14 : 24, He shall place a 
footstool for the feet — ^literally, vmder the feetj inro 
iroaiv. 

The dative after vwh sometimes expresses the au- 
thor, instrument, or agent ; Od. 3 : 304, hehfiArjro he 
Xao9 vTTo avT&y and the people were subdued under 
him. II. 15 : 637, i<l)6fir)0€v v<f>* "E/cropi^ they were 
put in fear hy Sector. II. 11 : 121, Themselves also 
were filled with fear before the Argwee, inr ^ Aprfelourt,. 

65. Secondl/y, the position v/ader^ inro, may be the 
end of a motion in space ; as, vtto owio^ ^Xaae iirjKay 
he drove his flocks into the cave. This form of ex- 
pression takes the accusative case after inro. 

As the dative after xrrro is sometimes used with 
verbs of motion, so the accusative after biro sometimes 
denotes position merely. D. 2 : 603, ^ApicaZUaf xrrro 
KvKKriini^ opo<; oIttvj Arcadia along tmder rugged 
CyUene. In such instances the objects are usually 
large, inviting the mind to traverse space in thinking, 
e. g., the earth, the air, the light. 

66. The third and last form of connecting things 
by the preposition vtto, is where the object of {nro is 
the starting point of the motion (Od. 9 : 141), a spring 
of clear water flowed out from a ca/ve, vtto owelov^. 
This form calls for the genitive case. II. 9 : 248, to 
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rescue the sons of the Achaians from the war-din 
of the TrojanSj irrro Tpaxov opviMuySov ; vwoy from 
wader. 

Motion into or under is followed by the genitive 
in the phrase eyo) rov luyyXjov inrb airoSov r]X£ura 
iroXKrj^j I thncst the stake into the hirnmg embers; 
the (nroSo^f emberSy is not pictured as a unit, but as a 
loose mass, affected by the stake only at the point where 
the stake was thrust in — it is a partitive genitive^ 
So (Od. 11 : 52), he had not been buried beneath the 
wide-wayed earth, inroy amy where beneath — ^six feet 
of it was space enough 

67. 'Ttto with the genitive suggests primarily the 
prevalence of its object over some one else, as if that 
other were prostrate under it. But it is used in gen- 
eral to mark the agent of an action after passive verbs. 
While primarily picturing, as it were, to the eye, the 
victories and subjugations of war, its wide embrace 
serves for actions the most kindly and beneficent. 
Mem. 2 : 2, 3, "Whom can we find more greatly bene- 
fited by any than are children by parents? inrb 
yovewv ; 

68. These two prepositions, being correlative, in- 
vite to some extent a treatment side by side, that 
each may be seen in the light of the other : i^Levai 
%eJJaa9 tlvX^ to lay hands on one (Od. 20 : 39) ; v^teva^ 
0pr]vuv iroa-ivj to place a footstool under on^s feet 
(II. 14 : 240). 

Wine drives even the wise man to sing, i^eriKe 
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(Od. 14 : 464). To each dam hepiU its yornig to suck^ 
\m cfifipvov ^Kev iKdoTjj (Od. 9 : 309). Se hath sent 
woes upon the Argives, i^Kev (II. 1 : 445). Sub- 
mitting the body to pains, v^laa (Eur. Med. 24). 
Observe in the above example the suggestion of 
power in cttI, and of subordination in vtto. 

69. *'Af}X€tVy to he first in doing a thing ; as to 
lead is characteristic of a ruler, the word comes nat- 
urally to mean to rule j iirdpxeiVy to rule over — 
exercise authority upon a particular district; x^P^ 
iirdfyxpn iroXKri^y I rule over a la/rge caumtry (Xen. Cyr. 
4 : 6, 2); inrdpxetv^ to be first in an act thought of as 
the cause or incentive to other acts — ^like a founda- 
tion. Socrates (Mem. 2:3) is urging two alienated 
brothers to love each other ; it is a great provision 
for friendship^ irpb<; <f>c\lav fieya inrapxec^ to be sprung 
from the same parents. 

This word is very appropriate in the criminations 
and recriminations of those engaged in war — each 
Bide charging the other with beginning the quarrel. 
The word suggests the foundation in man's fortune 
and life — that on which the structure of character 
rests. 

It is used in expressing acts of kindness, where he 
who hegi/ns hy doing hind actionSy inrdfyxei eS iroi&Vy 
receives the like in return. Anab. 2 : 3, 23, If any 
one will hegvn with showi/ng us TcindnesSy vyMs eff 
irovSxv inrdp^y we wiU not be outdone by him, at least 
to the extent of our power, in making kind returns. 
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But evil for evil is more common in history. Hdt. 
1 : 5, 1 shall point out the one who hegan aggressions 
against the Qreeks^ rhv vTrdp^avra a^Ucdv Sfyyoov e? tov^ 
''EXXrjva^;. Hdt. 4 : 1, Darius wished to be revenged 
on the Scythians, who, in days gone by, had invaded 
Media and so hegan the qua/r^rd^ V7n]p^av oBwlr)^. 
In like manner the French and the Chinese, in this 
year of grace, 1884, are each charging the other with 
hegihning the wrong, {nrdp^ai aBiteia^. 

YO. "Eirdfyetvj vwariuv (Hdt. 2 : 108), The multi- 
tude whom he Irought upon the land, iTnjyarfero ; to 
bring war on a people, hrarfevv iroXefiov ; to bring on 
woe, irrffiaj servitude, hov\eiav, inrdr/eiv ^vyov vmrov^, 
to lead horses v/nder the yoke. The end to be reached 
is to have the horse under the yoke, i. e., harnessed to 
the chariot — ^the leading is preparatory, and subor- 
dinate — ^important only as a necessary condition to 
that end. This is analogous to xnro ciria; i]\aa€*fi7p\4ij 
where the end to be gained is to have the flock in the 
cave — ^the driving is a necessary condition to that end. 
In Xen. Tenat. 4 : 4, we find aryeiv tA9 fcvva/;, to take 
the dogs out for exercise / the act is its own end ; but 
when the same act is subordinate to a further end, 
namely, to find the game, we find inrarfeiv riis kvvos 
(4 : 5) ; but further, when they find the haunt of the 
boar, they set the dogs forward to rouse him, iirarfeiv 
T^ Kvvas. The compound inrdfyecv is also used to 
present a picture analogous to the water running out 
from the can, irrro <nrelov^ ; vTrarye, away from before 
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me ! literally, away from vmder mel For, to a living 
creature, motion forward against what is before him 
ifi as natural as striking on what is under it is to a fall- 
ing stone. 'EttI and imo play their parts in this 
horizontal direction, as they did primarily in the per- 
pendicular; motion against something is hr\ and 
that which obstructs it is imo. II. 5 : 885, He assailed 
me with the might of a god, but my swift feet bore 
me out of his reach^ inrrivevKav^ literally, iore from 
under. Anab. 3 : 4, 48, rov; fih efiTrpoaOey vTrar/eiv 
irapeKoXeverOj He called on those before him to move 
ouj inrdrf€iPj i. e., to make room for those pressing on 
behind them. 

71. The English preposition tmder does not bear 
transference to this horizontal direction. "We can 
say " stand from under '' ; this suggests perpendicular 
motion ; but, if we change the line of motion in the 
threatening object to horizontal, the Greek could say, 
as before, vTrdryerey but the English preposition under 
will no longer serve. 

Matt. 18 : 44, He goeth and selleth all that he 
hath, and buyeth that field; he goethj vTrar/ei; the 
emphatic point is the buying — the going is merely 
preparatory ; it helps the picture, but is not essential 
to the thought — ^in grammatical form the two verbs 
are co-ordinate, but in thought there is a clear sub- 
ordination. More commonly the subordinate action 
is expressed by the participle. Anab. 1 : 8, 15, Xeno- 
phon riding up, so as to join Cyrus, asked him if he 
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would give any orders ; Hdmg up^ {meXcura^. To 
translate this ridmg up gently, or shwly, does not 
commend itself — ^it does not suit the business of the 
hour. To say that inro here points to the fact of 
Xenophon's subordination in rank to Cyrus is need- 
less — ^that goes without saying; it is inept moreover, 
there being nothing in the story at this moment to 
call for a reference to that fact. It seems to denote 
simply the subordination of Xenophon's act at the 
time to the act of Cyrus — ^as a question for instruc- 
tion is necessarily subordinate to the answer expected. 

Y2. MevetVy to remain, abide, wait; irrrofjuei/eiVj to re- 
maifh tender J to learj sustain, endv/re / the actor is sta- 
tionary, and acts as in resistance to a downward press- 
ure. Od. 1 : 410, QvS V7rifi€cv€v yvdfiei/cu, he did not 
wait for us to know him — did not bear the pressure 
of our inquires. Plato Epis, / bore hitter reproaches, 
Btafio7<2t<; Sv<rx€p€U inrifievvov. Epis. Heb., If ye en- 
dv/re chastening, vTrofiivere. 

^'EircfiSvecv, to remain on. Cyr. Inst. 1 : 4, The 
horse stumbled upon his knees, and nearly threw 
Cyrus over his head, yet he held on, hrkfieivev. 
When connected with rational acts hrl suggests the 
ground or basis of the act, and points forward to the 
result. The rain continued foMvng, cfieve irhrrwv ; 
Peter* continued hnoching, hrkfieve Kpowov, Peter 
had a motive and an object. The dog contimced 
barking, eyxei/e; the creditor contimmed dunning his 
debtors, iirifbeve, Od. 17 : 275-277, Either do thou 
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go, while I am left behind ; or do thou refmavn^ 
€7rlfjL€tvov^ and I will go ; eni points to the purpose of 
the action, which was in the minds of both. 

Od. 11 : 351, Let the stranger be patient, much as 
he desires to return, and wait, hrlfi^ivov, until the 
morrow, till I shall have fiUed the full measure of the 
gift. The waiting is for an object in the mind of 
the speaker — ^namely, to make up the full measure of 
the gift. Had the waiting been a hsilt upon a march 
to be resumed as a matter of course on the morrow, 
the verb would not be ctti/a, but avaiJL (see Sec. 7). 

So, H. 6 : 340, Waitj iirl/jba/ov, till I put on my 
armor ; errl looks forward to the object to be gained 
by waiting — ^namely, the putting on of the armor ; it 
is a note beforehand showing that there is an object 
to be gained by waiting. It is therefore in the 
thought a connective, and would have no right to be, 
but for the phrase that follows. The preposition and 
the following phrase are in fact correlatives. That 
we cannot suggest this play of thought in a neat 
English phrase is true here, as in countless other ex- 
amples. But let us not refuse to learn the Greek 
because we cannot always translate it exactly into 
English. 

T3. If the conqueror jputs the yoke wpon the con- 
quered^ hri/ndevcLL, the conquered bea/r it, inro^Gp^Lv ; 
if in battle one side moves upon the other, iTrUvm, 
eiripxeaOoL, eirim'hrTeLv, the other side hold the rela- 
tion xnro, under. If they dcc&pt the assault, we say 
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vTToSe^^oirrat ; if they flee from under it, inroifyevyov' 

The study of hrl is suspended here to be resumed 
in a comparison of it with the preposition tt/mJ^. 

Y4. The compound i^fiyeurOeu (see by anticipation 
Prep, he) suggests that the leading has its source in the 
subject of the verb; ixfnfieiaBcu presents the leader 
as subordinate to some other person, or power, or to 
some ulterior object of his own ; he leads as the 
colonel under instructions leads his regiment into 
battle ; he leads as the hare leads the hounds ; as the 
fugitive leads his pursuer; as the pioneers, marking 
out and clearing the road, lead the army. 

Thuc. 1 : 78, If you are determined to have war, 
we will do our best to avenge ourselves on you, in 
the way in which you set vs an example^ v^yriyqaOe : 
the threat of retaliation places the leading of the 
enemy under a law, or condition — ^namely, that as 
they did so it would be done to them. Their leading 
is no longer free — it is not i^rjyeurOcu, but is under 
the shadow of this threat, which would tend to tem- 
per and restrain it ; it is wfyrjyeurdai. 

To draw them up in order for battle, iifnjyeiadai 
(Anab. 6 : 5, 25) — inro recognizes a subordination ; it 
was an act preparatory to the inevitable battle before 
them — ^like the leading out, vTrayeiv, of the dogs pre- 
paratory to a hunt. 

Compare with this Hdt. 1 : 151, They resolved in 
common assembly to follow the lonians, whatever 
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way they shovM leady e^Tjyiavra^; here the lonians 
ax5t from their own arbitrary choice ; the other party 
accept their action and conform their own to it. 

Anab. 2 : 1, 18, 6 Bk JD<Aapxo9 ravra v^yrjyeiTo^ 
Tiow in this Olea/rchvs was coverUy tryi/ng to lead^ 
^dSZvo^ he inroarpey^i;, but PhaUnoa evadvrtg^ dex- 
terously shunning — utto, away from under. 

Xen. Equest., The colt is trained to go before his 
trainer, keeping the road. To go before is fiyeiaOatj 
but here the colt's action is under control of his 
trainer ; hence the verb is vffyrryeurOai, 

T5. It is not implied that he who leads, vifnyyelrcUj 
is necessarily the inferior of the two. Soph. EL 1502, 
v<fyriyovy lead the way^ go f/rst ; this is said by Aegis- 
thus to Orestes, in whose power he was, and at whose 
hands he was soon to meet his death. It simply pro- 
poses that Orestes lead the way in retiring from the 
present scene — an act preparatory, and hence sub- 
ordinate to the act which was soon to follow — ^his 
swift coming death. 

So the gods lead men, {xfnffovvTaAy by suggestions 
drawn from objects and creatures around them (Xen. 
Cyri., Bk. 3) ; man's reason and will are here pictured 
as the great actors ; no one is convinced against his 
reason, or made good against his will. 

76. Crito 16, Let us then rest our discussion, 
Crito, and proceed to act in this way, since in this 
way God is leading us^ e/reiSr) radrp 6 Oeos wfyrfyelraL, 
The divine leading was through suggestions to the 
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reason, and the free will, whicli must at last, as 
sovereign, decide the question of life and death. It 
is jnst because that Socrates in this stress made the 
sovereign choice to die that he is a monument for 
remembrance and cheer, through the ages, for all 
tried and tempted souls. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



7r/>09, TO, TOWABDS, NEAB TO, FACE TO FACE. 

77. Few things are more wearisome than to read 
about wpo9 in the Lexicon. There are endless exam- 
ples, but no interpretation — ^no clew to guide the in- 
quirer. It is said to mean motion to or motion from^ 
or rest in a ptace^ and many things besides. The only 
resource is in^guessing, and trying, till one's common 
sense tells him he has guessed right. 

78. "We shall prosper best in this study, if we 
regard irpo^ as introducing us at once into human re- 
lations. The prepositions avk^ icaTk^ viro^ and en-l, in 
their primary meanings, may have a pretty wide range 
of use without any reference to human beings. Not 
so 7r/>o9j if our view is right. It presents, primarily, 
the picture of one person facing another. It is the 
servitor of communion between man and man— the 
usher that introduces one soul to another ; whence is 
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rendered possible the family, society, the state.* From 
this first meaning irpo^ comes naturally to mean near 
tOj this being the relation in space of persons who 
meet face to face. 

79. When man meets his fellow man it is prima- 
rily for converse, and implies a reciprocal action on 
the part of the person met ; Trpo^ is the preposition 
that connects the action with its personal object in 
this form of human intercourse. 'EttI presents its 
living object as if it were lifeless ; 7rpo9, never — ^and 
often it makes alive to the imagination what is, in it- 
self, lifeless ; this eTrl never does. To say 7rpo9 Tp&a^ 
fidx€<J'6cu implies that the Trojans fight back ; to 
shoot irpb^ Teuxp^ implies that the wall has something 
to do — ^namely, to repulse the shafts thrown against 
it ; the wall is in fact the defensive armor of the city 
— it was built to do the work of defense. 

80. npo9 crTQ^09 ^dXKeiVj to shoot against the 
hreasty implies that the <rn]0o<; makes, or may make, 
some sort of response to the stroke of the dart. Both 
shield and breastplate are there to aid in giving that 
response. But, you may ask, might not one say in 
this case eVl oTrjOo^; ^dXKeiv ? Certainly he could, if 

' As the relations of persons very greatly surpass in interest the 
relations of things, it has seemed truer, as well as easier, to think of 
Tpbs from the start as subserving these higher relations. A different 
supposition would not affect any important fact in the study — ^and 
therefore invites no discussion here. For the derived meanings, be* 
ddeSy in addition to, see Sec. 103. 
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he were pretty dull — ^just as a painter, if dull, may 
put two objects into a picture and not harmonize 
them. 11/3^9 harmonizes the picture, it is a note be- 
forehand, showing that the act is to have its issue in 
some quality residing in the object of the preposi- 
tion ; or, to put it briefly, hr\ arrfio^ ^£K>jeiv would 
be quite proper, if you kill the man before you shoot 
at him. 

81. To attain to virtue^ hr aperrjVy if you are think- 
ing especially of the manly endeavor it costs ; but if 
you are thinking chiefly of the happiness it brings, irpof; 
aperrjv (Xen. Con viv., ch. 4). The discouraged soldiers 
(Anab. 8 : 1) had no spirit to go to their arms^ eirl tA 
&ifKa\ no spirit to go on gua/rdj irpo^ tA? <f>vKoucw;. 
In going to thei/r a/rms they went to do something, 
namely, to take their arms ; in going on gua/rd they 
did not go primarily to do anything; they were to 
wait and watch till others should act, i. e., the enemy, 
and call forth the watcher's action in response — Whence 
7rpd<i, To expose one to the cold^ irpo^ -^rfij^o^ ; it is 
the cold that acts on the man. 

82. Not only is something of reciprocity uniformly 
suggested by 7rpo9, but in many cases the chief action 
in a phrase is suggested to the imagination not in the 
subject of the verb, but in the object of this preposi- 
tion. It is hard for thee to hick agcdnst the pricksj 
irpo^ Konpa "Kcueri^eiv. Here it is not the one who 
kicks, but the thing kicked that, for the imagination, 
does the chief work. In the realm of mechanics ac- 
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tion and reaction are equal, but in the realm of feeling 
they may be very different. 

83. In the story of Ulysses in the cave (Od. IX), 
the Cyclops, grasping two of the visitors, swung them 
high and dashed them on the groimdj irori (^fm) ^ovq 
Kowre. Here the action, to the imagination, passes 
quite over from the subject of the verb to the object 
of irfm—from what the two visitors did to the floor 
to what the floor of the cave did to them — Ik S* 
e7^€0a\o9 xafiaZi^; pie. 

84. Hector (II. 6 : 454) bewails the coming fate of 
Andromache, that in her captivity she would weave, 
7rpo9 aXXff^j at the oommcmd of a/nother woman/ that 
is, standing before her face and receiving commands ; 
— ^it was not the weaving, but the domineering com- 
mand that was in the husband's thought. Anab. 5 : 
7, 1, Xenophon says : " I hear that some one is ac- 
cusing me of deceiving you: therefore hear me Jy 
the GodSj irpb^ t&v Oe&v^^ — 7r/>09, an appeal to the 
Gods as if standing face to face before them, who 
will respond to his words with vengeance if he does 
not speak the truth. H. 6 : 524, 5, 1 hear bitter re- 
proaches yrom tJie Trqjam^j irpo^ Tpomv, they reproach 
me to my face. If the reproaches came to his ears 
through a third party the Preposition would not be 
7rp6<;. 

85. In the narrative from Od. IX we read that 
Neptune shattered the ship, dashing it against the 
rockSy 7rpo9 irerpya-i fioKcov, The ship met the rocks 
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to its own hurt, therefore itfm. They leaned their 
chariots dgamst the wcMs^ irpo*; evdnria — ^leaned them 
that they might be supported — ^the walls reacted and 
held what was leaned against them. 

86. They fight against each others irpo^ aXXT/Xov? ; 
for iirl forbids the reciprocation which aXX^Xov^ al- 
ways carries with it. There is one phrase, however, 
eir aXKijXoun tcexyvTo, they were heaped on one an- 
other^ where aXXi^Xo^t, always reciprocal in its sng- 
gestion, is the object of eTrl, which never lends itself 
to the idea of reciprocation. What shall we say? 
This, namely : that the Greek and the English trans- 
lation each describes a common fact by a short phrase, 
impossible to be taken literally (for those at the bot- 
tom were not heaped upon others), but so suggestive 
ronghly of the fact that its inaccuracy is pardoned for 
its brevity's sake. 

87. The nymph Calypso (Od. V. 149) went to 
Ulysses^ hr ^OSvarja — she went to do a work — ^to dis- 
miss him : therefore eni ; had she gone for converse, 
the preposition would have been tt/w- 

88. Near the above passage (v. 157) we read that 
Ulysses gazed jwiedJ/y on the implanted aea^ ttovtov hr 
aTp{rf€Tov Sep/eea/eero. He was hopeless, for he did 
not even wipe his tears away — did not even look 
around in hope of seeing some ship that might take 
him on board. Had he been hopeful enough for 
that, the preposition would have been 7r/)09, suiting 
the word to the mental state. 
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89. But, it may be asked, did the Greeks think 
of all this ? Probably they thought nothing about it, 
but spoke from habit — ^just as a well educated person 
uses, in English, the words shall and vnll^ correctly 
from habit, while a foreigner learning English must 
reflect. Just as little did Xenophon need to bethink 
him of the distinction between hr\ and 7r/)09, when 
he used them both, each in its place (Anab. 3 : 4). 
Thinkj soldiers, you are on your way Tiowfor Greece^ 
to your children and yowr ixmeB^ hrX rtfv 'EXXoSo, 
irpb^ Tois 7raZSa9 fcal rh^ yiwoMcoi. The preposition 
7rpo9 here is alive with the picture of the soldier's 
return to his home— meeting those who meet him at 
his door. 

90. Achilles bewailed his friend, the slain Patro- 
klus, placing his hands ujnm his breast^ iwl an^Oea-atv ; 
if he had laid his hands upon the breast to find if the 
heart was stiU beating, the preposition would have 
been irpb<: (II. 18 : 317). 

91. The way to happiness^ ^ oBb^ eir evhaiiiovlav^ 
also 7rpo9 evhoAfiovlav ; but the former, where happi- 
ness is found at the end of a course of labor, or search ; 
the latter, where it comes of itself, to one who refuses 
to take pains about it (Mem. II. 1). 

92. Xenophon directs the horse-buyer to examine 
first the feet of the horse he would buy ; and then to 
go to the rest of the hody^ irpo^ to SKKjo a&fia. He had 
nothing to do to the horse, but rather something to 
receive — namely, an impression good, or bad, as he 
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looked and examined. If Xenophon had been in- 
etructing the groom in his duties, and had told him, 
when he had finished one part to go to the rest of the 
hody^ he would have said hrX to aXKo a&fia. Ob- 
serve, in every case, hrX denotes some form of power 
— ^if only the power involved in a steadfast gaze — 
passing from the agent to the object ; irpo^ suggests 
some form of reciprocal action, or a susceptibility for 
it, passing from the object to the agent. 

93. To go against the enemy ^ hrX tou9 iroXje^lov^ ; 
also irpo^ T0V9 iroXefilov^ — ^but, the former, when the 
enemy are at a distance, are at rest, or are retreating 
— that is, are pictured as passive to the attack ; the 
latter, when the assailants have come so near to the 
enemy as to stimulate them to face about and fight 
back (Cyr. Inst. 1 : 4). 

94. When (II. VI) Hector met Andromache at 
the Scean gate, the nurse held the child on her hrea^ty 
iirl Kokirtp ; a burden, a charge resting on the nurse ; 
but when afterward the father — 

*' Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy, 
The babe clang crying to his nurse's hreasty*'* irpos KoKnovy 

for shelter, safety, solace, from the nurse. 

95. Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone (Matt. 
4 : 6). The thoughtful student will now be able to 
determine whether it is cttI TuOov, or irpo^ \l0op, by 
asking himself, which was specially affected by the 
blow — the foot, or the stone ? Which did the prin- 
cipal act ? 

4 
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Great stones which were rolled off the precipice, 
fell upon the rocks, and were dajshed in fragments. 
Upon the Tocksj is it eirl rk^ irh-pa^y or irpof; t^ 
irerpw;'i (Anab. 4 : 2, 3). 

If thou shall not watch I will come on ihee^ iirl ae 
(Rev. 3 : 3) — ^the object is to inflict pnnishment, hence 
hrL But in the same chapter we read : I stand at 
the door, and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, / wiU come in to hvm^ iKeva-ofiai irpo^ 
airrov. The object is communion ; the visitor and the 
receiver are sharers in a common joy (Rev. 3 : 3, 20). 

96. How shall I say : " I am going to the fire " ? 
You may say elfu hrX to wvp, or eifii Trpb^ rb irvp^ ac- 
cording to what your object is in going ; if you go 
to warm yourself, it will be 7rpo9 to irvp ; if you go 
to stir the fire, it will be hrl to irvp. 

97. When a fire breaks out in a city, great num- 
bers come together — ^in two classes — ^firemen and spec- 
tators ; the one class come hrl to irvp^ the other irph^ 
TO irvp — ^though neither class come either to warm 
themselves or to stir the fire ; — ^but one class come to 
act upon the fire, the other to receive an impression 
from it. 

98. 11 at breakfast you break your egg by striking 
your knife on the egg, the Greek preposition for on 
is eVl; if you break it by striking the egg on the 
edge of your glass, the Greek preposition is •7r/>o9. 
Tou tread on a flower, iirl ; you tread on a nail, irpo^. 
These examples are not arbitrary dictations ; they 
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are direct deductions, and are confirmed by all the 
usage. 

Anab. 1 : 8, Tkey si/mok with the aJdelds upon the 
gpea/rs^ reus; aairlo'v irpb^ tA Bopara iSovinja-av ; they 
did not wish to do anything to the spears, but to call 
forth a sound from them, to frighten the enemies' 
horses. A little farther on we read, Cyrus saw the 
king {KoJBopq) and rushed v/pon him^ tero eir aurov. 
It need not be said that Trph could not be used to 
describe this action. 

If one strikes upon a bell with a hammer to mark 
it, or to break it, the word for upon is ejrl; if he 
strikes upon it to call forth its tone, the word for 
upon is 7rpo9. 

99. In New Testament (Matt. 7 : 24), of the house 
built upon the rock, iwl Tqv TrSrpaVy we read "the 
winds blew and beat upon that houae^'* irpoaiir€<rov 
Tff oifcla i/eeivfj — ^the point being to mark what resist- 
ance the house made to the assault ; — ^therefore 7rpo9, 
not cttL 

100. Xen. Oecon. 7 : 23, God, methinks, has pre- 
pared the nature of womanybr works and cares with- 
in doors, eni epya icaX hnyuiKr\iuvTa ; for he made her 
with a body and spirit less strong a^amst cold amd 
h£at, irpb^ pOfri Kcu OaXirr) ; — eirl introduces things to 
be done ; irpo^, things to be endured. The object of 
eni is the passive recipient of the action ; the object 
of 7r/o.o9 is the door of the action. 

101. They encamped on the sea-shore, near the 
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harbor^ hrX top cu/yuiKjov 7r/)09 t^ TufLevi ; hrl with gen. 
indeji/nitely upon — somewhere on^ irpo^ with dat. near. 

Note here how each of the prepositions has itfi 
own special meaning, which cannot be expressed by 
the other. 'EttI is primarily the servitor of gravita- 
tion; — ^it pictures downward motion arrested. Sec- 
ondarily, therefore, it serves all motions that are 
natural in their place, and thus have an analogy to 
downward motion. Now, an army marching toward 
the sea is stopped at the shore as surely as a falling 
stone is stopped by the earth on which it strikes. 
npo9 could not carry this suggestion ; nor could eTrl 
serve the turn of tt/jo?. The thing which moves on^ 
errlj does not stop till it strikes; it cannot denote 
merely near to. In the expression : " Behold I stand 
at the door^ hrX t7)v Ovpavy and knock," the preposition 
and noun, along with the verb, does not of itself give 
the picture of impact, but it is pregnant with that 
notion, and the notion is made explicit by the added 
words Kol Kpouo). 

102. In the implied converse of two persons, sug- 
gested by 7r/)09, we observe that there is no impact, 
nor contact ; — ^the parties introduced by irpo^ are only 
near to each other; hence this preposition comes to 
express the idea of nearness ; irpo^ t§ 7^ vavfjM/)(€LVy 
the ships fought near the land (Thuc. 7 : 34). When, 
however, Xenophon says (Hell. 4: : 8, 1), at irpo^ OaKr 
"Kdrrp iroXei^, he does not mean cities near the sea, 
but on the sea : why then did he not use hrl ? Be- 
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cause the cities did not act on the sea, bat received 
from the sea their supplies — ^ihe reciprocal action is 
the leading idea. 

103. We observe again that, in the implied con- 
verse suggested by 7r/>09, the parties are thought of as 
on equal terms. They are in the relation, then, that 
prepares them to be counted, or added ; — ^not fractions 
only, but all things in the world must be brought to 
a common denominator before they can be counted 
or added. The preposition 77/269, therefore, carries in 
its own right the meaning hesideSy m addition to/ — 
an idea which no other preposition properly has or 
can have, not even cttI, whatever the Lexicons may 
say. That which is on (iirl) something is not in the 
same plane with it in thought^ any more than it is m 
»pace. See note at page 130. ' 



CHAPTEE IX. 

hc\ AND 7rp09 IN COMPOSmON. 

104. 'ETTe^e^ tI twi^ to hold something upon some- 
thing — ^as, the hcmd on the awordrhUt^ rtjv xelpa /cayrrt). 
He holds it there to draw the sword, therefore eni ; 
but if, with the sword drawn, he holds his fingers to 
the edge to test its keenness, the preposition for to 
would be 7rp69. The holding may be in the way of 
restraint ; this will put the second object in the Geni- 
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tive, eirex^iv rov Spofiovy to cease from, rwrmmg^ lit- 
erally, to hold orij that is, on the ground where you 
are. Let ns now pass to irpoaex^eiv. 

The Persians beseiged Barea nine months, mining 
nndergronnd, as well as fighting above. A wise man 
discovered their secret work in this way : He laid a 
Irazen skidd on the ground^ TrpwrifTxe aairlSa w/w 
TO Sam-eSov (Hdt. 4 : 200), and applied his ear ; wherever 
there was digging going on nndemeath, he wonld per- 
ceive it by the murmur of the shield. Here is no 
suggestion of power from the man to the ground, but 
rather the other way — ^he waited for something to 
come from the ground through the shield to him; 
therefore irpoaexeiv^ not eirexeiP. 

105. We can apply the hand to the door to open 
itj we can apply the ear to the door to listen; in the 
one case the verb is eTrexecv, in the other, it is Trpoa-' 
€X€iv. The physician puts his hand upon an artery 
to stop the circulation, hrkx^L r^v x^^P^ 5 ^^j to feel the 
pvlse^ irpocexj^t, rtfv %€2/)a. 

106. Hdt. 1 : 53, Croesus sent gifts to the shrine, 
and thereupon asked for sl response, iireipdyra — iirl 
points to the ground on which he asked — ^namely, the 
gifts he had sent. 

107. Socrates being asked, €pfirrco/Aei/o9, said, etc., 
and ieing asked further, irpoa-epoofjLeuo^j he replied 
(Mem. 1 : 3, 9). If I shdH need amy more instruo- 
tiorij r\v re irpoahkopjoi^ my grandfather wiU teach me 
[m it], i7n8t£d^€t (Xen. Oyri. 1 : 8), eirl refers to the 
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need, as the basis or ground of having more instruc- 
tion. 

Zeus betJuyugM Tiim^ iivqaaTOj of Aegisthus, whom 
Orestes slew ; and thinking of him^ €7rcfi,vrf<r0eky he 
said . . . : when the verb is used the second time, it 
takes on hrl; this shows what it was in Aegisthus 
that Zens was thinking of — ^namely, how he had been 
slain. When the verb was used the first time, that 
fact had not been mentioned, therefore iirl would 
have been unintelligible ; to omit it in the second in- 
stance would render the phrase vapid — it would show 
that the poet had lost himself, and could not follow 
up his own thought. 

108. 'Ewl sometimes looks forward to a phrase 
immediately following that justifies and requires its 
use. Xen. Conviv. 4:4, All states inquire of the 
gods what they must do^ eirepGnS>aL roif^ deoit^ rl xph 
iromv ; errX points forward to rl j(PV 'Toiecv as deter- 
mining the matter on which they inquire. This will 
be made clear if we change the form of the sentence 
without altering the sense, thus: we do not know 
what we must do; let us inquire of the gods, hrepfo- 
T&fiev T0V9 deov^. Here the hfi plainly looks back to 
the ignorance expressed in the words just before, as 
the basis of the inquiry ; just as plainly does it look 
forward in the phrase in its first form. Again (Xen. 
Mem. 1 : 5), Let us consider^ whether he hel/ped them, 
any towwrds this hy discoursing as follows^ hrurKe- 
'^fieOaj et ri irpov^Lfia^e Xeyoyv ii^ ravrrjv rouiSe; 
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hrX points forward to the matter they were to con- 
sider. 

109. Again (Xen. Mem. 2 : 1, T), Since you know 
the proper rank of each of these classes, ha/oe you ever 
considered this, tjStj ttot hreaich^^ ek irorepav^ etc., 
into which of these classes you might fitly place your- 
self ? 'EttI points forward to the thought in the fol- 
lowing phrase ; just as the word this in the translation 
looks forward to the phrase which follows, and serves, 
therefore, in thought, to connect the two parts of the 
sentence ; hrX does for the Greek mind just what this 
does less neatly for the English mind. Does any one 
think that this is forced and fanciful — ^a queer sort of 
equation — ^to make a preposition just equal to a pro- 
noun, so that sometimes one may be substituted for 
the other? If one thinks so, he is more particular 
than the Greeks themselves, for they did this very 
thing. Head again (Mem. 1 : 2, 10), BouXe^ ohf koX 
TovTO axeyp^fieOa, irorepot. Then, if you wiU, let us 
consider this, whether, etc. Here we have the equa- 
tion before us, drawn from the same page : aKe^curOcn 
TOVTO ; iroTepoi = hrur/ciyfrcurffcu ek irorepav. 

Heb. 12 : 15, hrXaKoirovvT&i firj ti^ varep&v • . . , 
looking (eirl) to it This is the exact form of the 
thought in the Greek, eirl looks forward to what is in 
the next phrase.* 

' It does not follow that ** looking to it " is the best possible trans- 
lation, for the bit of phrase to it has lost cast a little — ^has become too 
colloquial for the seriousness and dignity of this place. Not every 
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So in II. 2 : 198, ov i<f}€vpoL fio&pra, eirl looks to 
the action expressed by fioSnrra as its basis. He did 
not go about aimless till by chance he met some one 
brawling; but he heard a brawling first, and then 
went for it ; iirl fixes the perspective of the picture. 

Cyri. Inst. 1 : 3, ^EnreXiKrjaOe iravrdiraaij av re orl 
ficuriKev^ rjaOaj olre oKKjol orl av HpxjoDv. You had 
forgotten yoursel/oea altogether — thou^ that . thou wast 
Miig^ and they^ that thou wast their ruler. 'EttI in 
the verb looks forward to what is stated afterwards — 
namely, their difference of rank. This they ought 
not to have forgotten ; the fact of self-f orgetf ulness 
was not general, but limited to one particular thiug, 
and hrX points to that. 

110. Socrates says, in opening his defense : I know 
not, Athenians, how you were affected by my ac- 
cusers ; but, for my part, I 2i!imo^i forgot my position 
here^ hriKaSoyj^v^ iirl points to the fact that Socrates 
was there to answer for his life. That fact was in aU 



translation that is the most literal is therefore the best. The most 
literal may have gathered associations by use that unfit it for the ser- 
vice required — like a messenger stained and soiled by hard travel, 
and so unfit for presentation. We cannot counterweigh a Greek word 
or phrase by an English word or phrase, and call that translation, be- 
cause it is literal. The Greek must first be dissolved in the alembic 
of thought, and that thought then cast into the best form which the 
English allows. So, in the instance above, of iincKOTrovpreSj the com- 
mon version, looking dUigently^ may be thought the best possible, un- 
less the revisers' hokmg careftdly be thought better, though the Greek 
does not properly mean either diUigently or carefully. 
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minds, and that made the forgetfulness of it note- 
worthy. To say in translating, almost forgot myadf 
is inadequate;* to say acarceiy recognized myadf is 
worse, for it amounts only to saying, "they did not 
draw a true picture of me " ; — ^and it misses entirely 
the characteristic humor and pathos. 

111. Cyri. Inst. 1 : 4, And Cyrus learned readily 
all that had been taught him (abont rough ground) ; 
but when he saw the deer he rushed forward, hrCKar 
06fjb€vo<: iravray forgetting everything about it / hrX 
refers to the cautions he had received about rough 
ground ; it does for the Greek mind just what is done 
for the EngUsh mind by the added words about it. 
One is the English way, the other the Greek way of 
doing the same thing (Od. 19 : 13). I have laid up 
the weapons, lest when heated with wine you quarrel, 
and shame the feast, for iron itself draws a man 
thereto^ iipiXxera*. 

112. When Kebriones, the charioteer of Hector, 
fell, struck by a stone from Patroclus (II. 16 : 775), he 
lay stretched at his length, aU his skill forgotten^ 
XeXua-fbipo^ imroawiifov; it was the forgetfulness of 
death — ^his work done, aU ties sundered, all side issues 
brought to an end — Whence the simple verb. But in 

' The English mind may be satisfied to any format mifself (so trained 
by habit is it at supplying deficiences) ; and perhaps this is the best 
we can do in English ; but the Greek does more — ^it supplies by iir\ the 
limitation which the English phrase leaves the reader to supply with, 
out saying it 
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Lacian's Dial., " Aphrodite and Eros," Helios is com- 
plained of as hriKjiKfitryiAvQv t^9 hnraala/i^ forgetting 
his duty OB chwnoteer ; it was a forgetting of some- 
thing he was bound to remember — Whence hfi point- 
ing to the particular thing in which he forgot him- 
self. 

113. 'Eirl may suggest what is gracious and assur- 
ing. II. 1 : 528, The son of Kronos spake, and nodded 
his dark brow, hrkvevae ; he nodded in confirmation 
of his word that had just been given. Observe, that 
this was the famous nod where all Olympus was 
shaken — ^token of irreversible decree, whose proper 
word is /caraveuecv. Why then not icaravevetv here ? 
Because that went without saying ; it had been said 
and settled that the nod, when given, should be of 
that sort. If then we may throw off tcarhy why not 
throw off en-l, using the simple eveuae ? Because that 
would leave the word afloat, and all it signified. 'EttI 
knits the act into the web of the story, showing its 
relation with what goes before. An ancient critic 
has said that Homer was sometimes drowsy, and 
nodded. However that may be, he certainly was not 
dr6wsy here ; he said just what he meant. 

^The gay woman who came to Hercules in his 
doubts (Mem. 2 : 1, 22), as she approached him, Kara- 
aKOTreurOoL 0afi^ eavr^v^ often surveyed herself- — icarh 
denoting the perfect repose she felt when looking, at 
herseW ; eTrurfcoTreiv Se xal eX rv^ oKKjo^; avrijv Oearcu^ 
and she often looked also to see if any other was ob- 
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serving her ; hr\ looks forward to the following 
phrase, as expressing the thing she was looking for. 

114. To ask^ ieff, tureip; to demand, that is, to 
ask on the basis of some groand or reason that justi- 
fies the asking, hracrelv. Oed. Tyr. 14 : 16, &v eircur 
T€t9, hrl refers to the ground of the demand — the 
king's extreme need. II. 23 : 593, eX icev aTCKjo fjbei^ov 
eircuTi^aMft^. If you should even ask another, greater 
thing — cttI, to satisfy your just claims. Ilpoaai^Tetv^ 
to ash in addition (Anab. 1 : 3, 21). The soldiers 
asked for an increase of pay} 

115. 'E7raAcoi;€6i/, to hear^ not about something, 
which would be axovecv irepl tlvo^^ nor from some 
one, which would be axoveiv aTTo, €ac, irapd TM/09; 
but to hear, on the ground of some fact with which 
the hearing has a natural connection. Hdt. 2 : 70, 
The crocodile hearing the noise (of the squealing pig) 
makes for the noise, but coming across the bait he 
swallows it down, and they haul him in; hearing 

' In Liddel and Scott^s Lexicon there is attributed to each of these 
compounds (^our^o'ecas misprinted diroir^o'ccas) a meaning that be- 
longs to the other.; as if they had crossed tracks, and each was doing 
dutj in the other's field. The passages referred to in illustration dis- 
prove the definition offered. U. 23 : 693, Xen. Yict. 4 : 89, In no case 
does irphs denote "for a purpose" ; in no case does M denote simply 
" more, besides.'' If ever so rendered, it is a cheap device of transla- 
tion, as a resource in meeting an acknowledged difficulty, but is not an 
accurate picture of the thought. In E. 28 : 693, M means far your 
satisfaction ; but this phrase is too heavy to be admitted in transla- 
tion ; we must think it without saying it. 
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hrroKowwi — ^why liii % Because the hearing was in a 
natural relation with' another fact stated just before ; 
namely, that they belabored the pig, and made him 
squeal. Xen. Hist. Grsec. 3 : 4, 1, irpoa-aKova-a^ Se koI 
TovTOy and hearing this also besides — ^in addition to 
other things mentioned before. 

116. And, even as he B]^Bke, forth JleWy ivhrraTOj 
on the right a bird of mighty wing, and the host of 
the Achaians shouted thereat^ iirlaxov (11. 13 : 821- 
822). Why not hnaTo'i Because the flying forth 
of the eagle was thought of as in response to — ^based 
upon — ^what had gone before. Why not laxov ? Be- 
cause the shout was called forth by the omen, as if 
based upon it. 

117. 'ETTtSefcv, to bind upon — ^not, however, to a 
fixed object, which would require Karh ; but, for ex- 
ample, to hvnd crests on the helmets^ hr\ ret Kpdvea 
X6<^u9 hriZhv (Hdt. 1 : 171). 

Uposiheiv^ to hind loosely, leaving distance between 
the objects connected, as the bait to the fishing-pole 
by the intervening line ; the fiail to its staff, by the 
slack, flexible thong (Hdt.). 

118. The priest made his prayer to the king ; then 
all the Achaians shouted approval^ iirewfy'^fj/rja-ap (II. 
1 : 22) — the preposition points to what it was that 
called forth the shout — a shout, and at the same time 
a seconding of the prayer ; it knits the phrases, other- 
wise disjointed, into an organic unity of thought. 

119. To say, l^etv ; eVtXeyeiz/, to say on the basis 
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of some fact that invites the saying. Cyrus would 
send a gift to a friend, instructing the bearer to say 
in eooplanaUoriy eiriXirfetv (Anab. 1 : 9). Also (Cyri. 
Instit. 1 : 3), eiriKeyayv tA i/cdar^y saying to each one — 
hrly in explanation. 

120. Socrates says to Glaucon (Mem. 3:6, 5) : 
" You have doubtless examined^ etrxey^y the public 
resources, in order that," etc. Indeed, said Glaucon, 
I have not exammed them in thai ligM^ ovk erria-tcefjr 
fjuu — eirl refers to the particular limitation Socrates 
had set to the examination by the phrase " in order 
that," etc. 

121. *^fl9 <f>ctTO • Jldrpo/cKo^ Sk <f>tK^ hreireldeff 
eralptp. Thus he spoTce ; amd Pairodus obeyed his 
dear friend^ s word ; more fully, obeyed his dear 
friend in it — in the matter — iifl referring to what 
had been said. New Testament, What man is there 
of you, whom, if his son ask bread, wiU he gi/oe him 
a stone^ \l6ov iinZ(i>aev avrtp ; fvill give him, ewl, for 
his asking. 

122. II. 1 : 569, Zeus uttered his threat, and Hera 
feared, bending her heart to his wiU, hrtrpfdij/^a^a 
ipiKop Krjp, Compare dva/ypdfjuTrrea/ (Sec. 28). 

Anab. 7:4, 9, And Seuthes asked, lipero : " would 
you even be willing to die for this one?" Then, 
after an answer had been given, we read eirrjpero o 
^€15^779, Seuthes asked thereupon. This would usually 
be translated, Seuthes a^Tced further, as if cttI here 
denoted simply the addition of a second question ; 
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this is not the thought — the thought is that the sec- 
ond question is made on the basis of the answer to 
the first. 'EttI never suggests the addition of things 
which are co-ordinate — ^that is the office of irpo^. It 
may be excusable to translate eirripero by mTced further^ 
but that is not strict ; it is a concession for the sake 
of a smoother phrase. 

123. Menelaus in fight with Paris (II. 3 : 369), 
»pringmg upon him {iirat^a/;\ caught him by his 
horse-hair crest, and i/ammg arov/nd (cTr^oTpe^a?), be- 
gan to drag him in among the weU-greaved Achaians. 
In the first participle otI looks to the object of the 
action (Eng. upon) ; in the second it means more dis- 
tantly the same ; we translate it turning rovmd / 
literally it means i/wming ujmij i. e., turning toward, 
so as to face those to whom he was about to drag his 
victim. Farther on in the same story, when the hel- 
met strap had broken and the helmet was free in his 
hand, Menelaus, eiriZania'fKy swmgmg it a/rovmd for 
a throw^ slung it away among the Achaians. Let us 
drop the cttI, and find the simple hvelv in another 
place. Od. 9 : 384, when Odysseus and his party had 
to do with the Cyclops Polyphemus, he says (Odys. 
9 : 382) : My companions, taking up the burning stake 
thrust it into his eye, and I, standing above, turned 
it ahoutj iSlveov : here the verb denotes the main ac- 
tion, and is simple. But look forward in the same 
story (v. 538), when the Cyclops took up a huge stone, 
swinging it a/rownd^ lir&iin\(Ta% ; hri for the throw. 
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124. We read in Herodotus that a smith, in dig- 
ging a well many feet below the ground, came upon 
a coffin^ iirervx^ aop^, Had he found water, that 
would have called for the verb Karenrxev^ for else- 
where Herodotus tells us of a physician, who, after 
trying many medicines on his patient, at last hit on 
the right thing, and effected a cure, Karenr^eu. I 
came upon hy chance^ hrenrxpv ; something happened 

to me^ irpo(renr)(€V' 

125. Aei/cvvvacy to shoWy point out an object ; i^rtr 
BeiKvvvaij to exhibit, i. e., having the object already in 
view, to proceed and point out its qualities — as to 
explain a machine, an invention. Such a showing is 
an eTTtSefcf fc9. It shows what there is in or belonging 
to a thing. 

126. 'E^^ei^a^, to send upon, or agadnst, or on the 
basis of some fact that justifies the sending. The 
simple verb iivai, takes two objects — an accusative 
and a dative. D. 18 : 182, rk yap ae Oe&v ifwv &fy€- 
Xov ^Kev, Who of the gods sent you as messenger to 
mef Therefore cttI, compounded with levaiy has 
something else to do than govern the dative case of 
a person. Let us see (II. 24 : 117), eyo) IIpidfKp iify^a-o), 
I will sent Iris to Priam, cttI, on this matter — ^the 
matter being the condition of the slain Hector's body, 
and the restoration of it to his friends. The matter 
to which hrl refers is found in what precedes it ; and 
connects the actor in his precedent state with the 
action which follows. 
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Ilpoa-UvcUy to aUow to cmne^ to admit (Anab. 4 : 
55), They did not admit to thefire^ ov irpoaUaav irpo^ 
TO nrvpj those who came late. They came as to a 
privilege, not to do something, but to receive — Whence 
9r/>o9 TO irvpj not iirl to irvp. To let or send dogs 
npon the game, e^to/cu, for their instinct determines 
their action, as gravity determines the motion of a 
stone; to send one forth to battle, avUvaij for free 
will acts, and chance has scope, as in the throwing up 
of a stone. 

Cyri. Inst. 1 : 3, " Having the honor to introduce, 
irpo^arfeiVy petitioners to the king," to receive some- 
thing from the king, not to do anything to him. 

'E7ra76^i/, to bring upon, implying force; Vesp. 
370, eirarfe r^vadov^ lay your ja/W8 to ity that is, to the 
food, to crush it. But to bring one jaw to the other 
in shutting the mouth, Trpoa-arfetVj because the action 
is reciprocal ; each jaw as it acts on the other is at 
the same time acted on by it. Hdt. 2 : 68, The croco- 
dile moves the wpper jaw to the lower ^ t^v av(o yvdOov 
irpoo'drfu t§ KaTCD. 

Anab. 3 : 4, Xenophon riding up to Ohirisophus, 
TrpoaeXda-a^ ; the two were equals, and met for dis- 
cussion; but see Sec. 71, where inrekcura^ suggests 
subordination. 

127. *l&7nTd<ra€cVy irpofrrcuro'eiv. 

The definitions of these words in the Lexicon seem 
very near alike — ^indeed, they are both used to ex- 
press the idea of injunction^ command. The proper 
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discrimination will be best made in the light of the 
original suggestions of the two prepositions respect- 
ively. 'EttI presents its object as passive, making 
no response to the action (Sec. 45); if the action, 
therefore, be that of giving a command, eTnrdaa-eiv 
will imply that the person receiving the command 
does not pause to consider whether he shall obey or 
not — ^he obeys, of course ; irpotrraaaew^ on the con- 
trary, implies that the person receiving the command 
responds by a free choice whether to obey or dis- 
obey. If a command is disobeyed, the word to ex- 
press the giving of it is naturally irpoardaa-evVj in 
order to harmonize by anticipation the word with the 
completed thought. See this distinction illustrated 
in Hdt. 1 : 114, 115, where both compounds are used 
in describing how the boys played at choosing a king ; 
where in the little mimic kingdom to give a com- 
mcmd in the faith that it wiU be readily accepted 
and obeyed is irporrra/raeLv \ but if one is recusant 
the command takes towards him a sharper tone — ^it is 
iTrtrda-a-eiv. See also Xen. Occ. 7 : 7, When God has 
er^ovned, hrkra^ev^ the harder, out-door life on men, 
and has allotted^ irpoaera^ev^ the easier, in-door life 
to women ; as if the former — ^the hard service — ^would 
be avoided, if it might be ; while the latter, from its 
milder conditions, invites and obtains the response of 
a willing acceptance. 
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CHAPTER X. 
irapa. 

128. Hapdj iy^ ieside, is used with the Gen., the 
Dat., or the Ace. With the Genitive, meaning from 
beside, drawing his sword, iraph jMrjpovjfrom his sids^ 
literally, from beside his thigh ; with the Dat., denot- 
ing situation beside — they were playing, iraph pnrfypZvL 
6a\d(r<r7]^j beside the sea-shore; with the Ace, de- 
noting to the side of ; they seated themselves ieside 
Menda/us^ iraph Ma/iKaov. 

129. We shall best grasp the meaning of this prep- 
osition if we think of its use in the sphere of living 
beings, whose natural movement is forward, and who 
have a right side, and a left. Two persons walking 
ieside each other make the situation that invites the 
use of this preposition ; Gorgias 472, 0, Let us com- 
pare our views together , irap dXX^Xot;?, and see whether. 
The picture is that of two persons moving forward 
side by side, to reach, if possible, a common conclusion. 

He went, iraph /Saa-tXioj to the king^ so as to be by 
him, subject to his orders : he came /ram the hmg^ 
iraph ficuTiKAoyi^ bearing his orders, responsible to him ; 
he lives, iraph ^axppovl^TKtpy with SqphronisGics. It 
does not admit the idea of hostility like iirl ; nor that 
of mutual converse between equals, like irp6<i. The 
parties are unequal, and the object of the preposition 
is naturally the superior of the two, as it should be, 
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for it is fitting that the superior should abide in his 
place, and the inferior should go and come; even 
Sophroniscus, the householder, has in that fact a mark 
of superiority over him who transiently is found at his 
house. The suggestion of superiority does not come 
from the preposition, but resides in the nature of the 
things or persons introduced. Sometimes the object 
of iraph, is the inferior of the two things introduced. 
Men ccyiwpared with other creatures^ iraph S>0^a fSa, 
are as gods compared with men. The primitive way 
of comparing things with each other is by placing 
them side by side. This mode of comparison is sug- 
gested in Hdt. 3 : 160. No one surpassed Zopyrus 
m the estimation of Darius^ iraph Aapeiq) /cpiryy i. e., 
standing beside Darius as judge. This does not mean, 
as the Lexicon implies, that the judge is acting offi- 
cially ; but only as every man is a judge of his fellow 
man when he forms and holds an opinion about him. 
This essential relation of the parties or things under- 
lies all the uses ; and shows with what modifications 
the so-called English equivalents must be taken. 

130. The word againsty admitted in the Lexicon 
as a translation of 7ra/>^, should be strictly guarded ; 
Trap^ does not mean against in the sense of hostility, 
but as aside from the normal rule of action — ^the op- 
posite of /carh : according to the truccy tcarii rh^ 
awopBa^ ; irapc^ tA? awopSaf;, contrary to the truce, 
where the actor, forsaking the proper line of conduct, 
is like a ear off the track. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 
irapii m composition. 

131. There was beside the Euphrates a narrow 
passdge (irdpoSas:) between the river and the ditch. 
This passage Cyras and his army pa%Bed throughy 
7rapfj\e€ (Anab. 1 : 7, 16, 17). 

Hdt. 8 : 15, The Greeks at Thermopylae exhorted 
one cmother not to let the harla/ria/ns pass hy them 
i/rvto Oreecej irape/cciKevovro Skoh^ fii). iraprjaova h t^v 
'EXXaSa roit^ fiap/3dpov^. 

132. Socrates says to his judges (Apol. 1), If, 
Athenians, you shall hear me, in my defence, using 
the very same manner of address I have been wont 
to use with the multitude, I pray you to indulge me, 
and let itpass^ Trapka-Oac. Anab. 5 : 7, 10, irapuq^^ I 
resign — let the command go hy me to another. Hdt. 
2 : 96, These rafts are dragged along up the si/ream 
hy those on shore^ ravra rh irXJoia dviu tov irorafiov 
irapekKerai i/e 7^9 — Tra/oA, along beside the shore. 

133. Xfc€i/n denotes the equipments needed in car- 
rying on a business, whether in a shop, a kitchen, a 
ship, or a camp ; a-zeevd^eiv is to furnish or make such 
equipment; Karaaicevdi^eiv is to furnish what is es- 
sential and permanent — ^to organize completely. An 
army KaTao-Keva/rrSf; is one, all the parts of which are 
armed, equipped, officered, and trained, ready for 
service. This forms the KaraaKevri. But, if an army 
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ifi to take the field, more is necessary ; stores of pro- 
visions, wagons, and beasts of burden, guides, scouts, 
foragers, etc. These are to go oHong^ irctpdy as the 
army moves. This all forms the irapcurKcvi] ; and an 
army thus furnished is irapaaicevcurro^. The Koror 
(TKevri is essential to the complete army, ship, house, 
or shop, and is permanent ; the irctpcuxKevij is change- 
able and temporary. 

Now, when all the work of the bridges had heen 
completed^ KaTecKevacrro^ the army eqmpped for iia 
triarchy irapeaKevcurfiAvo^ij set forth. The work on the 
bridge was for permanent use; the equipment was 
only for its present march ; hence tcareaK . . . irapeaK. 

134. These words lend themselves to moral uses ; 
and there is a beautiful illustration of the distinction 
noted above in Mem. 1 : 3. Xenophon tells us that 
Socrates, when tempted to this vice, and that, was 
prepared^ irape<rKeva(T^vo<;^ to resist ; the loving dis- 
ciple then wishes to say more ; he groups all the vices 
together, and says that his master was /careaKevaa-fU- 
V09 against them all. The irapaaKevrj had become a 
Karaar/eevy ; the good resolutions which a less stable 
soul might summon, as to an exigency, to meet each 
temptation as it came, had become habit and a second 
nature — so serenely settled that temptations could not 
impress it ; the temporary equipment had become a 
part of the man himself. 

135. Xen. Oecon. 7 : 7, God has prepared {Trope- 
a-Kevaaev) the nature of woman for works within 
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doors ; for lie has constituted her {KareaKevcureii) less 
able to endure cold and heat. That woman should 
work within doors is not a necessity, but a conven- 
ience ; that she is less strong to bear hard labor, and 
cold, and heat, belongs to her nature, and cannot be 
changed. 

A wall exftenda along either hank of the river^ 
Trapct X'^'^^^ i/cdrepov rod Trorafiov aifuunr} Trapareivet 
(Hdt. 1 : 180). Here the preposition is repeated. 
Along near the western shore of this sea the Ca/ucasxia 
rv/as y rh irpo^ rffv eairipTjv (l>ipovra t^9 OaKaaari^ 
ravTT)^ 6 KavKocro^ nraparelveL (Hdt. 1 : 203). In this 
example iraph governs the Ace. rh (fyepovraf denoting 
the country along which the mountain chain runs. 

136. Sometimes the writer omits this object, leav- 
ing it to be supplied by the thought. Anab. 1 : 7, 15, 
The canal had been extended {Traperiraroj stretched 
along) through the plain for twelve parasangs. Here 
the preposition is retained, although the writer has 
no occasion for naming the objects alongside of which, 
or by which, the canal ran. 

137. Mem. 1 : 17, 1, No wonder that they mis- 
judged^ iraparfv&vai, — judged aside from the truth, 
like men who lost their way. 

138. The verb aivelv means to praise; hraiv&v^ 
tojpransefor something done. Now, the same feeling 
that prompts to the praise of an action after it is done 
would lead to the encouragement of it while it is do- 
ing ; irapa4>v€ip, therefore, means to encourage^ to ap- 
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prove a proposed course of action (Xen. Anab. 5 : 7) 
— irapk places the one who approves by the side of 
the actor. Thus the discrimination in the meaning 
of these two verbs has its root in the prepositions 
respectively, as designations of space. 



CHAPTEK Xn. 



aTTO AND Ik. 



139. 'Atto, off from; Ik^ out from. 

These words alike denote separation ; they are 
therefore followed by one case invariably — ^the Geni- 
tive. Where airo is used, the things separated are in 
their nature independent of each other ; the contiguity 
or nearness before the separation is merely temporary, 
or accidental, and, consequently, the thing separated 
loses nothing by the separation; it remains whole, 
and as good as before. 'Atto takes good care that its 
subjects receive no detriment — they are still kept in 
mind. The book, the apple, the flower, taken off 
from {amo) the table, is the same as before ; not so 
with Ik ; water poured from a bowl, Ik ^mXi;?, can- 
not be gathered up ; coins dropped from a bowl, amo 
i})idXr)^y may be gathered up again. 

140. These examples suggest that the previous 
connection implied by e/c is more intimate than that 
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implied by airo — as we might well suppose from the, 
hints of space^ since that which is m is more in- 
timately connected than that which is merely nec^ 
or hy. The relation suggested by iie with living 
things is often dynamic, or vital. To lead hy the 
handy eK ^e^po? — the guiding power proceding con- 
tinually from the hand. II. 16 : 365, As when a cloud 
comes from out the sacred air, cUOepo^ i/e Swy? — it 
comes into being where nothing was before. 

141. My manner of life from rny youth^ itc peorr^ 
T09, which from the first, onr dp)(rji:y know all the 
Jews (Acts 26 : 4). Why ix in the first phrase, and 
aTTo in the second ? 'E#f, because Paul's character — 
which he was now defending — ^was a continuous growth 
out of his youth, as a tree from its root ; while airb 
serves simply to fix a date — and tliis is done by the 
recollection of concurrent outward events. 

142. Thuc. 2 : 15, This had been the way of living 
among the Athenians from very early times, airo rev 
irdvu dpxalov. The reign of Theseus introduced a 
great change. M*om this ef ixelvov — ^growing out of 
thi8-they have ever since observed a yearly festival 
in commemoration of their completed union. Note 
here, as in the case above, the difference in the prep- 
ositions ; aiFo belongs to the mere skeleton of history 
— €f makes us feel its pulse. 

143. Mem. 2 : 7, 2, We neither obtain anything 
out of the earthy i/e rrj^ 7^9, for our enemies control 
that ; nor from our houses^ dipo t&v oliu&Vy for there 
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is a lack of people to rent them; the earth brings 
forth of herself, therefore &c^ the houses do not/ 

Leadim/g from, the arrrij i/c rod fipax^ovo^ iiriXr 
Kovaa ; the connection was not broken. 

144, DesGGut/rom fathers and near progenitors is 
expressed by hcj as if the descendants so near had 
their life in their progenitors; but if the time be 
long, the tie grows weaker to the imagination, in 
tracing it upward, till at last it seems to break, and 
we^find diro] as if the far distant descendants had 
become quite sundered, and no longer were originated 
in their ancestors ; tov9 /^hf airo 0€&Pj roif^ S' i^ avr&v 
T&v 0€&p yeyopore^y some by far descent, airoj others 
immediately from, ef . 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

airo AND i/c m ooMPOsmoN. 

145. TsEES fall, and so perish, eKwiirrovaw ; so 
kings falling from their power — ^from all that made 

^ In Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, Vth ed., there is a mistake in Art. 
'EK, which it may not be improper to note here. Page 428, line 16 : 
**With a part, to mark the point of time, trwvrdrrtro ix r&y fri 
irpo(ri6rrwff the army arranged itself cU, i. e., /ram the b^nninff of 
their approach ; Xen. An. 1 : 8, 14." 'E/c does not refer to time, but 
to the material of which the line was formed. The meaning is, the 
army formed its line out of those still marching up — ^i. e., the front 
halted, the rest, as they marched up; formed in line with them. 
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them kings; citizens banished, . and so losing their 
rights ; but an apple, ripe, and so falling, airoirLwre^ 
for its life in the tree is completed — ^the tree can do 
no more for it ; nature testifies to this in the weaken- 
ing of the tree's hold on the apple, till gravitation is 
the stronger, and the apple falls. But if a blossom 
falls from its stalk and perishes, or if green fruit is 
shaken off, thus losing the life it was at the time hav- 
ing in the tree, the verb is iKwlirreiv ] the flower 
thereof faUeth^ i^eirea-e (Epis. Ja. 1 : 11). 

146. ^AiroSiBovaiy to restore what was unjustly held, 
to pay — ^the act settles an existing claim, and leaves 
the parties free ; ixhiZovcUj to give out without a pre- 
vious consideration, as a housewife might put out 
cloth from her loom to be dressed ; it is still hers, and 
must be returned. In the following sentence both 
these compounds occur. Whoever agrees with me 
will certainly pvt out {iKBaxrei) his colt to be trained 
— ^first having come to an agreement how much he 
will have to pay {airohovvcu) when the work is done 
(Xen. Equest., ch. 2). 

147. To reachj ueveladcLL ; i^i/eveiaffcu^ to reach im- 
mediately, as with the hand, with a pole, a spear, an 
arrow from a bow; by the power of sight, by the 
power of thought ; also to reach by natural growth, 
culture, or training. The emphasis throughout is on 
the origin, as if the force at the start were suflScient 
to achieve the end without stops for rest or reinforce- 
ment. The examples are frequent enough, from 
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Homer down ; but they all lie in the line of thonght 
here drawn. A single one is introduced here ; as it 
bespeaks kindness to animals, is homely, and is against 
a fashion. Xenophon tells ns (De Eqnest., ch. 5), 
" The colt's tail should be let grow, that it may reach 
as fa/r as possible^ mto^ hrX ifK^urrov i^ifcvovfievo^j to 
brush off what annoys him." The word also means 
to reach with speedy as in flight, or in a race — ^the 
urgency allowing no time for rest, or thought for the 
places passed by. But on a journey or a march time 
and distance intervene, measured by the halting-places 
— ^the emphasis on the starting-point fades to the im- 
agination ; the interest passes over to the end of the 
action — Ik is dropped, and airo lends itself to com- 
plete the verbal picture. Of this hard-worked verb, 
cufyiKvetaffcUj the student of the Anabasis will not fail 
to find examples more than enough. 

Cyri. Inst. 7:1,/ wiU lead the war song^ iraiava 
€^dp^(Oy cmd do you foUoWy vfjuek & ij>kjr€ard€ — hri, 
thereupon ; the leading was at the leader's discretion 
— ^under no law but his own mind — therefore ef . 

148. Tleipaa-OcUj to try; airoiretpaaOoLy to try with 
a desire that the person or thing tried may stand the 
trial — so as to be placed in a class by itself. Croesus 
(Hdt. 1 : 46) made trial of the orades^ aireireipaTo 
T&v fjutvrrf&ovy hoping to find one worthy of trust. 
Xerxes (Hdt. 8 : 67) asked each one, trying him {airo- 
7r€ipa>fi€vo^)j to find if he was in favor of engaging in 
a sea fight ; he did this hoping that each one would 
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favor it. Pausanias made trial of the Oreeha^ aire- 
"jrevparoy to see if any would volunteer (Hdt. 9 : 21). 
His hope was to find volunteers. 

149. ^'EtKTreipaaOai, to tempts to try with the desire 
that the thing or person tried may fail (Hdt. 2 : 135). 
Are you tempting me to speak^ eicwetpa Xiyeiv (Oed. 
Tyr. 360) — ^to speak to my own harm — are you trying 
to push me beyond my self-control. The aim and 
natural result with airoireipSuTOai is to approve what 
is tried, and place it in a class by itself ; the aim and 
result with iKTreipaadaj, is to defeat' or destroy what 
is tried. With aTroiretpSurdaA the rule and measure of 
the trial are prescribed ; with iiareipSurOai nothing is 
settled beforehand ; it may continue till every resource 
that was in the trier has been put forth in the trial. 
If you are challenged to break a stick, and answer the 
challenge by trying your strength upon it, the verb is 
cKTreipap ; if you try from a bundle of sticks to find 
those that will bear a cross strain of a certain number 
of pounds, the verb is airoireipav. 

A lawyer, before bringing his case before the 
court, examines his witnesses, to find what they can 
say, aTnyireiparai; his' opponent, in the cross-examina- 
tion, tries to break them down, itcirei^paTcu. 

^'EiKTphreadai^ to turn out^ as one would do to 
avoid something in his path (Hdt. 1 : 104), aTrorpi- 
ireaOoi^ to turn aside as one would do to observe 
something not in his path. 

150. t^uKvvva^j to show^ point outy as one would 
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show a thing, or point out a person^ to another ; but 
if what is pointed out is known to no one else, the 
verb is naturally eicS- ; as to show feelings concealed 
before, to reveal hidden treasures. Oed. Col. 1021, If 
you have his children here, show them to me, 6«S-. But 
if the children were in sight along with others, but not 
distinguished from the rest, and the command were : 
point out his children to me^ the verb would be aTroS-. 

So, if the thing or person pointed out stands apart 
as something notable, and important, the verb is 
airoh^iKinrvai. They show an ancient temple, im^^ 
(Hdt. 1 : 171). Povrdvrvg out the sepulchres, airoh- 
€i/annn€^j as proofs of their rights in the land (Thuc. 
1 : 26). This compound also means to appoint, thus 
setting a man forth to public view under this newly- 
acquired name. 

151. Svi](rK€tVj to die } airoOvrjaiceLVj to die B,W2ij 
from one's fellows, and his work ; i/eOiia-KeiVj to expire, 
to die by breathing out. These characteristics may 
be found where other prepositions than aTro or ex are 
used with words expressive of death ; but some other 
point, different from any of these, may be prominent 
in the speaker's mind, and require to be accented in 
the language ; so we have tcaraOvria'Kew^ emBvrja'KeWy 
and others, compounds; in cases where these words 
are used, the person dying breathes out his last; and 
is separated from his fellows ; but some other point 
is emphatic in the thought, and controls the form of 
the word. 
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152. * AfiroKTelvew — of wliich. airoOvriaK^iv is often 
UBed as the passive — ^may mean the separation of foes, 
the bereavement of survivors in the loss of friends, 
or the solution of the conflict between the guilty and 
the law which condemns them. In the words of 
Andromache (11. 6 : 414), " I have no father, no dear 
mother," ffroi ^ap irarep afJMV aireKrave Sib? A;^tX\€U9, 
Jbr my father the mighty Achilles slew / the picture 
is that of her bereavement ; but, two lines after, the 
same external act is mentioned again ; but it is not 
now d'jr&cTaveVj but Karefcraveu — ^and with good reason, 
for the point of view has changed ; she is now think- 
ing — ^not of her bereavement, but of the scene at the 
moment of the killing. Achilles had conquered her 
father, and might have spared him, if he would ; but, 
with the choice before him, he relentlessly killed him. 
No one can read these lines intelligently, and not see 
that to exchange the prepositions here would spoil 
the picture. , ' 

153. 'ATToreXetv, iicreKeiv, — The noun tIXo? means 
the perfection^ completion of a thing — ^the highest 
permanent result it can attain; the action through 
which a thing is brought to this perfection is ex- 
pressed by the verb rehJew. A man completes his 
purpose when he carries it out in action — and every 
purpose thus carried out invites the use of the verb 
reXety; but not till he has completed a work that 
stands off, aloof from other things, can he apply to 
him the verb anroT^Xevv. This word may be applied 
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to things bad as well as good; to the rain of a city, 
or its deliverance, where the end was proposed before- 
hand ; to small acts as well as great, if ending in some- 
thing that may stand by itself — ^as the payment of 
vows, the building of a house, the plowing of a field. 
Hdt. 6 : 92, 7, Whatever Cypselus had left incomplete, 
Periander completed^ am-erekee. Hdt. 2 : 65, When 
they have made vows, they fulfill ihem^ airoreKkovat, 
The distinction of a thing suggested by airo — as if 
it were set apart from other things — ^may spring from 
its very nature; its greatness may define it, as the 
building of a city wall, the liberation of a people. 
The discovery of America is, for the imagination, 
taken quite out from the series that make up the 
biography of Columbus, and set by itself, defined by 
its own greatness — an epoch in the world's history ; 
and we predicate airorehlkv of the man who achieved 
it. Kind handling makes colts genUe, airoreTJkv; 
puts them in a class (Xen. Equest.). Wise adminis- 
tration makes a city prosperous, aTror€>Jeuf (Platoy 

• ' In LiddeU and Scott's Lexicon the phrase r^v r6xuf ftvoreXciir 
c&8aC/ioMt is translated " to make the atate quite happy}* This is mere 
groping. The preposition hiwh here simply recognizes that happy stateg 
are set off in thought in a class by themselves. A substantive, limited 
by an adjective, is, to thought, just as valid a dealgnation of dass as 
the silbstantive alone— only the class is a narrower one. To regard 
iath as giving intenmve force to fhSaifioya in this phrase, is to miss a 
plain and important point, and to confuse the student ; it disregards 
the obvious meaning of the preposition, and attributes to it a meaning 
not found elsewhere. 
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154. Now, what is licr€\Aiv\ It is to achieve a 
thing out of the spontaneous promptings of the actor's 
own spirit or life ; not bj command, nor by promise, 
or outward obligation. B. 9 : 493, The Gods were 
grantmg (i^eriXeiov) to me no son, ix suggests that 
their will was sovereign. Od. 3 : 275, Aegisthus, see- 
ing that he had accomplished^ iKreXAa-a^y a great deed, 
that is, his great crime, from his own wicked mind. 
Why not say awoTehiaa^ ? Because the act was in 
fulfillment of no law, or obligation, or acknowledged 
end. It had its form and measure solely in the spirit 
of the doer. 

n. 2 : 286, The Achaians are not fuLjUling^ ovk 
i/cTekiova-iVy the promise which they made. The 
words are a taunt^against them for not making good 
their boastful promise. They were under no obliga- 
tion, except to themselves, to make it good. Had 
there been such obligation, their failure would have 
been expressed by ovk airorekeovo'iv. See Hdt. 2 : 65, 
The people of the various cities ^ay their vowsy eifxct^ 
aTToreKiova-iv. The vow, eifj^j made a public claim 
on them, which they could not evade. The fulfill- 
ment put their act into a known class of actions ; it 
discharged their obligation, and set them free {airo) 
from their bond. 

155. In iKff>€vy€iPj i/c emphasizes the initial point ; 
while afro in airwfieirfeiv points to the end, when the 
fugitive gets safe away. Anab. 1 : 49, d7ro7r€<f>€vy6T€^y 
havififf fied for safety. Hdt. 1 : 25, Croesus made a 
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thank-offering for hia recovery from aichness^ ite^vymv 
rffv vovaov ; ix temporary, of course ; there is no 
airo^vyri from disease. 

The guard has an interest for his prisoner, iifi 
i/c<l>vyu ; the prisoner has an interest for himself some- 
what wider, d>^ airo^vyrji, 

156. To lead fffeiadtu. — We may say of a military 
company which marches at the head of a procession, 
ffyelroA, But the leader may do more than march in 
front; he may control and direct; may determine 
whether or not there shall be a procession ; or in what 
direction and how far it shall go. Just so far as he 
does this his action is expressed by i^rjyetadcu. The 
leading is arbitrary, it has no law or limit but in the 
mind of the leader ; hence this word is naturally used 
to express military command (II. 2 : 806 ; Hdt. 1 : 151). 
But suppose we change a little the picture of the pro- 
cession, and say, as if reading from a newspaper re- 
port : It was determined to close the celebration by 
services at the monument, one mile distant; and 
Company C led the procession. Here the simple 
verb ffyetaOcu will not be used; it would express 
truth, but not the truth wanted here. A new feature 
has been added to the picture, and this demands 
recognition. Nor will i^ijyeitrdai answer our turn; 
it expresses too much, and at the same time not 
enough. It would imply that Company C controlled 
the movement, which it never would do* in such a 
case ; and, further, it does not recognize the fact that 
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the movement has a limit and measure quite inde- 
pendent of the actor — ^namely, the monument. To 
recognize this objective point, the preposition airo is 
needed, and the word is a4fyqy€ur0a4,. 

157. These words also mean to wnrraUy set forth. 
Hdt. 2 : 115, Alexander gave a true aoeotmt of his 
voyixgey to ttKoov ainf^r\aaTo ; but when he was asked 
about Helen he was confused, and did not speak the 
truth ; whereupon those who had sailed with him 
confuted his statements, tdlimg out the whole story ^ 
i^TfyeviJueiH^i, irdvra Xoyov — cf refers to the conceal- 
ment — ^what was hidden becomes revealed. Note the 
same discrimination in these two compounds in Hdt. 
2 : 121, 1, in the story of the cunningly-built treasure- 
house. The dying father calling up his two sons set 
forth to therriy rovroiav airrffrjaaroy how he had always 
taken good care that they should live in plenty, then 
reveali/ng to thenij tovtoutl i^rfyr)(rdfjL€V0Cj all about the 
movable stone in the wall ; his good care of them all 
men knew — therefore a^iyy-; the contrivance of a 
movable stoue was a secret known to him alone — 
therefore i^rfy-. See also Mem. 4 : 7, 6, Anaxagoras 
took pride in the thought that he could explain^ 
i^TjyeurOaiy the mechanism of the heavens — as things 
known to himself alone. 

158. ^AiroifHilpeiVy to shoWy decla/re something that 
already exists, as one's settled opinion^ yvco/j/rjv (Hdt. 
1 : 40), one's property y ovalav ; ixifHilveiVy to reveal 
what was hidden, as truth concealed before (Hdt. 1 : 
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117) ; also jv^fifffv^ if it means a bidden purpose (HdL 
5 : 36). 

The judge dedarea the law to the jury, airo^al- 
vev TOP vo/wv'j the jury make known their verdict, 
iKiJHUpei — ^kept secret till by the order of the court 
they reveal it. The judge is responsible to a higher 
court, the jury are responsible only to their own sense 
of right. 8ee Oyri. Inst. 1 : 2, di Se y€pcUT€po$ atcov- 
aavre^ iKKplvovtriv ; and the elders^ having heard the 
casey give their decidon ; the elders formed the high- 
est court — ^there was no review, nor appeal. 

159. 'Eirl, on^ and airo^ off^ seem far enough apart 
when used alone ; but in composition the compoimd 
words are drawn together sometimes so near as to in- 
vite comparison. 'Atto&Somu, hriZiZovoA'j anrareKelvj 
iwiriKeivy and others. ^ATroSiBova^y to pay^ it dis- 
charges an indebtedness, and leaves the parties /reey 
diroy of each other. 

160. On i^iBi£6v(u the Lex. says: "To give be- 
sides." ^ This is wrong ; it is aside from the natural 
suggestion of the preposition, and demonstrably wrong 
judged by the examples referred to. H. 23 : 559, & 
fi€ KcKeuei^ 6i/eo0€P oKKo Eu/ii^X^ iwiBovpoi • . . reXeo'- 
<ro>. j^ thou requi/rest me to give to Eumdue earns 
other thing ovt of my home^ that vnU I do. Here, 
from the story, there is no place for the idea of ie- 
sides; besides what I i^Tot the mare, for that was 
reserved to be quarreled over afterward by Antilo- 
chus and Menelaus. It was a case of compromise. 
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He was to give to Enmelus not something besides the 
mare, but instead of the mare. He did give some- 
thing else ; Enmelns accepted the substitute, and was 
satisfied. The mare was left, without a word more 
said, to be disposed of between Antilochus and Mene- 
laus. The admirable translation by Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers, has followed the Lexicon, and therein missed 
a point. What then does iiriSoupcu mean, if iirl does 
not suggest the idea besidesy in addition to ? It means 
to give for your satirfdctionj on the basis of your 
daims. Eumelus had claims. This is not said in 
the text, but it is in every reader's mind ; Arl refers 
to those claims, and thus keeps the pulse of thought 
alive. 

161. The same force of eni is again seen in iirair 
njo-eia?, v. 693, same book; if for your claims you 
should demand, el iiraiTqa-euv:. . • . This word, and its 
mistranslation in the Lexicon, has already been re- 
marked upon in a note in Sec. 96. It is respectfully 
submitted that iirl never means strictly besides, in 
addition to; that to translate it so is always a con- 
cession to English phraseology (see Sec. 91). 

163. 'ATToreXeii/, to complete a thing, so that it is 
thought of by itself (see Sec. 136) ; thus, in the mat- 
ter of a religious vow, one indispensable step is to 
make the vow ; at this stage it is incomplete — ^it hangs 
on him who made it. When the man fulfills his vow, 
so that he is free from it (a^ro), his act is expressed 
by aTToreXelv. ^EirvrekEtPy to fulfill an order or com- 
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mand ; to complete not a whole thing, bat a command 
from a superior. The result is not a completed thing, 
but the satisfaction of the person commanding. 

Hdt. 1 : 115, All the other boys did according to 
my orders^ rh etnToa-a-o/icva hrereKeov. Thnc. 1 : 70, 
The Athenians are quick to put in execution^ hrvre- 
Xea-cu epyqfj whatever they purpose. 

163. 'ATTotTetj/, to demand back what has been 
taken from one, to demand pay (Anab. 1 : 2, 11). The 
soldiers demanded their pay^ am^row top /uaOov. The 
answer to this demand is expressed by diroSiBovad,. 
'ETTotTeti/ (Lex.), " to ask besides '' — wrong, as we have 
seen. It means to ask on (eTrl) the ground or basis of 
something that justifies the asking; also (Lex. again), 
" to beg as a mendicant " (Soph. O. 0. 1364). Here 
the ingenuous student, meditating on this word of 
three syllables, may be tempted to ask : Where does 
the " mendicant " come in ; and what does eirl hon- 
estly mean? 'EttI refers to something not spoken, 
but sure to be in the hearer's mind, if he is awake, 
and thus keeps the thought alive. In the line from 
Soph, hrl means (to thought) on the basis of his rags. 
To make us think of the asker's beggarly guise is the 
exact office of hrl here, and the whole of it. It is 
just because the speaker had that beggar's guise in 
his imagination that he put in hr\ — ^hoping that with 
that help we should get it into our imaginations. 

164. It may be asked: Is it quite necessary to 
dwell so long and minutely on small words? Per- 
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haps we might reply: It is not quite neceseary to 
Btudy Greek at all, but if we do study it, it is but 
fair that we take pains and patience enough to under- 
stand it. If we cannot translate well into English 
all that the Greek contains, let us admire what we 
cannot imitate ; and rejoice that we have in our hands 
a recorded language in many respects so superior to 
our own ; in many respects, not at aU superior.* 

165. Mem. 2 : 1, If you wish to be beloved hy 
friends^ xmo ^tKj(ov\ if you wish to be honored hy 
any dtyj inro rivo^ irokem^ ; and if you aim to get 
rich from fioclcs^ airh PoaKfuidreav. That under 
which any thing is acts on that thing by gravitation ; 
friends, in loving, act as naturally as stones fall ; so a 
city, in bestowing honor ; but flocks, in making their 
owner rich, do not act — ^he is made rich from them 
(aTTo), not by them (piro). 



' As a single instftnce, the discriminations marked by shaU and 
wiUy with their tenses, have disciplined and served the thought of 
English-speaking people, in r^ons where the Greek mind never 
entered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



€£9 AND hf. 



166. 'Et9, ^9, vnio^ &, m. 

These two prepositions (originally one — hi) carry 
to a wide extent the same suggestion as m in the 
Latin, in its two meanings of motion mto^ and posi- 
tion in,. 'E^9 always governs the Accusative, h al- 
ways the Dative. The opposite notion is expressed 
by Ik. These contrasted notions — m and (mt^ into 
and out qf—Bxe linked together, each to its opposite, 
by a necessity of our thought. We may as well try 
to think of North without a South, of action without 
reaction, as try to think one of these notions without 
the other. Each is significant only in the light of 
the other ; each is valid to thought because the other 
is there ready to verify it if need be. In these dy- 
namics contrast is not less fruitful of suggestion than 
analogy, and is nearer at hand. One thought is ever 
busy along the line that divides two border lands ; 
and written language is the note-book of the survey. 
Every line we draw that includes something, does at 
the same exclude everything else. Every assertion 
made, in thought or words, is a denial of its opposite. 

167. The Preposition A9, intOj may be used before 
the names of all things that are bounded in space. 
It suggests the crossing of this boundary from with- 
out, carrying, by necessity, the idea of motion before 
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the crossing, and, generally, of room for motion after 
crossing. The boundary may not be actual, but at 
the moment it must be real in our thought. We look 
into space; space has no boundaries; but we think 
a boundary, and so justify ourselves in using the 
phrase. 

All things have their boundaries ; time is bounded, 
life is bounded — so are our powers, and opportunities, 
our hopes and fears ; everything, in short, may be 
thought of under this limitation ; and, wherever this 
is done, the name of the thing, with m before it, 
forms a rational phrase in the language-and the 
student will usually have the satisfaction of seeing it. 

168. But let us not go too far. Let us not make 
our analysis and deduction our taskmasters rather 
than our helpers ; and, when we cannot see our way, 
let us accept the limitation of our ability, and make 
the toil of memory supply the lack of insight. An 
old coin, worn smooth by ages of use, may be made, 
by heating, to give back its original figures, invisible 
when it is cold. But we cannot always restore an old 
Greek phrase, and make it give back its exact impress 
when it was first struck in the mind's mint. 

We know, indeed, or may know, if we will think, 
why teaff* hf means one by one / and that avd^y with h^ 
standing after it, means nothing at all. They are not 
in the dictionary because they serve no possible hu- 
man thought. In trying to think it, we find that the 
end is provided for, and declared at the start— which 
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shows that avh, is impertinent and out of place. But 
through what different Knes of thought the military 
phrases lis; ria-a-apa^y and iwl ria-a-apa^j come to mean 
the same thing, f<yur deep^ is not so clear ; and the 
result will not perhaps reward the labor of inquiring. 

169. The notion most naturally accompanying that 
of m (into), is that of room to move in after the 
entrance is made (this is not declared, nor is it always 
true, but the thought is natural, partly as a continu- 
ance of the motion of entrance) ; but with €i/, on the 
contrary, there is no suggestion of motion, and the 
naturally accompanyiug notion is that of confinement 
and fixedness. These accompanyiug notions will have 
their part to play in helping to the meanings of the 
word. 'Etti Tivi SivcUy and ev rvvv ivvaiy each denotes 
dependence ; but the latter a dependence more entire 
and absolute — as the connection in space deuoted by 
hf is closer and more fixed than that suggested by 
eVl. Cyrus the younger was dependent on his elder 
hrotheTy tjv eirX r^ oBeX^ irpetrfivTep^ ; this was a 
human relation, temporal and external; but for what 
is more intimate, the divine with the human (see New 
Testament, John 17 : 23), / m them^ and thou in me^ 
thai, they may he made perfect, in oncj eyo) ei' dirrSt?, 
Kal (TV hf ifiol, Xva &a'i rereKecfihoi, «9 &. 

lYO. The inroad into a country by an army is ex- 
pressed by the noun eurfioKri ; iv with the same verbal 
root gives the noun i/i^o\ev^j a plug or stopper. 
These examples show with what tenacity the primary 
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snggestion of the prepositions in space clings to the 
oomponnds and their derivatives — ^the first of the 
above examples suggesting room for motion after 
entering. The second denotes a position fixed and 
immovable. 

With this discrimination in mind, we find a reason 
for differences in the Greek which we cannot well 
express in an English translation. We find, in de- 
scribing an army arrayed for battle, h r^ ewovvfi^j 
on the lefty and eVl rov evcovu/jLov^ on the left} and 
perhaps we cannot improve the translation. We must 
not on that acconnt suppose the two forms are inter- 
changeable. Let ns take a narrative where both 
phrases occur (Anab. 1 : 8), h S^ t& evwvvfK^ Apuuo^ 
T€ /cal TO aWo fiapfiapiKov^ and on the left were 
Ariaeus and the other harbariam, forces. Again, and 
there were horsemen, on the left of the enemy ^ kcH 
fl<Tav iTTTTcZ? €7rl Tov €d<»vvfjLov T&v woXefiUov, Observe, 
these horsemen on the extreme left were a movable 
body — they might be sent here or there as the turns 
of the batfle should require ; but Ariaeus and his bar- 
barian force were an integral part of the line of battle 
— fixed there, for his removal would have changed 
the whole plan of the battle. On hrX see 55, on h 
see 169. 

171. We have seen, in comparing h^ and h^ that 
€*9, suggestive directly of motion, is suggestive, sec- 
ondarily of room, of freedom to move without restraint 
or obstacle; &/, on the contrary, denoting position 
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merely, makes us think of something as confined, held 
fast — ^possibly in contact or in conflict with that which 
confines it. 

172. In studying the following compounds of m 
and hf^ we shall find distinctions of meaning which 
they owe to these primary suggestions. 

^^li^oKKjeiv^ etafidXXeiv. — Hdt. 1 : 17, JSe sent m 
an mvadvig army^ iae^cCKe arparvliv. After enter- 
ing they had room to march round and ravage — 
which they did. 

The other Greeks hegcm to hack water^ avcKpovovro 
(note in passing the force of avii) ; but an Athenian 
captain starting forth attacked a ship^ vrji ififidXkei 
(Hdt. 8 : 84). Here was impact, arrest of motion, 
conflict. 

173. The object of eta-fioKKeiv is something that 
can act after it is in, and ek helps fit the word to the 
situation. To throw poison mto the weUsy e? ret 
^piara^ is ela-^dXKecVy for the poison diffuses itself 
and acts after it is in (Thuc. 2 : 48) ; but to throw 
grain into the manger j ek rrjv j>dnniv^ is ififiaXKeiv — 
the grain does not act after it is in. The objects of 
i/il3<£\Xeiv are lifeless things, or creatures in a passive 
relation ; ifi/SaXXeiv rivh irovrt^^ to throw one into the 
sea^ to perish. *Efifio\^y as a nautical term, is the 
driving the beak of a ship against the side of the 
enemy's ship, where she can make no resistance ; but 
an attack, prow to prow, is irpoa-fidk^y for the ship 
attacked can respond to the attack. 
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174. ^Efi^cfid^eiVj eurfii^fid^eiVy to put on board; 
but i/ifi'y where the object of the verb is inert, or 
passive — ^placed on board simply to be carried ; eurfi-j 
where the object of the verb is sent on board to act — 
as seamen, to man the ship ; soldiers, to fight ; officers, 
to command those on board ; ip suggesting confine- 
ment, and €& a sphere for action. Anab. 5 : 3, 1, 
27iey put on hoards he^lfiaaav^ the sick, and those 
over fortj years of age, and children and women, and 
the baggage; and aendvng on howrd^ eta-fiificuravre^y 
Philesius and Sophaenetus directed them to take charge 
of these^ rovrav ixikeuov iin/ieXeurOiu, 

175. Some compounds with iv and €k are appar- 
ently so nearly alike in meaning — ^while yet they are 
distinctly different — that a comparison of them is 
called for at this place. '^vSrjXx)^ and €ie&;Xo9. The 
latter, e#^Xo9, means dearly perceived^ but not known 
by name — distinct in form, color, or action, from what 
is around it; &817X09 means cleanly hnown throtigh 
perception; it is more than clearly perceived, it is 
known by name. A dark speck is clearly seen in the 
sky ; it is not known at once what it is ; it is e/c&;Xo9. 
After a little study the observer becomes sure what 
it is, and can give it a name ; then it is &&7X09. It 
has, to the observer's mind, found its home in a class, 
^, and has taken its name ; before this it was only 
something coming out of iic, the blank air to sight, 
without a name. 

176. H. 5:2, To Diomedes Athene gave might 
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and courage, that he might be conapiciuyuSy hc^rfKo^^ 
among all the Argives. It was designed that he 
should draw all eyes from others to himself, by his 
manifest superiority to them in action. This is a 
situation that calls for 6/^817X09. Kow, what situation 
would call for ei^Si^Xov ? Diomedes himself may serve 
our turn, with a little preparation ; let him come forth 
on the plain amid the other Argives, and the Trojans 
far ofi see him coming ; he draws all eyes to himself, 
such might and courage does he show — they do not 
know who he is — ^he is eK&rjXjo^; but after a little, 
from his horses, his armor, or something seen more 
clearly as he comes near, they see who he is — then he 
is &S17X09. 

I look out of my window and see a poppy so 
brilliant and so peculiar that it draws my eye away 
from every other poppy ; it is cH&iXjo^y and to me it 
is only that, for I do not know its specific name; 
when I shall learn its name through its specific marks, 
it will be epSrjjXjOf:. 

Soph, Antis. 405, &p^ evBrjTui xal ca^ Xer/o) ; Do 
I speak it clear and plain / epSrjKay so that you not 
only hear my voice distinct among other sounds — 
which would be eic&yXa — ^but yon know what I mean. 

177. Thuc. 4 : 132, To give some dear token of 
steadfastness on the Athenian side, evhrjKov ri iroieaf 
T0Z9 ^A67}valov; )86)8awTi;T09 irepi,. Observe, the first 
word makes a call at the st*t for something definite 
in the conclusion ; the last words answer this call ; 
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&S17X09 would scatter the thought, and leave the last 
words without any business in the phrase. 

178. A light appears in the evening in the eastern 
horizon; it maybe a rising star, it may be an artifi- 
cial light ; it is iic^ainfi^ and no more, as long as that 
doubt remains. After a little, something which the 
observer sees makes it certain which of the two pos- 
sible things it is ; then it becomes lyj^avrf;^ for it has 
a name. 'Ei; and Ik serve our thought just as clearly 
here as they serve our senses when, on seeing some- 
thing shining in a colorless heap, we take it (yuct of 
the heap, and finding it to be a jewel, put it i;i a 
box. 

179. TA Ik^vti^ figures in alto-rUievo (Plato Con- 
viv.), that is, figures clearly seen because standing 
auty i/Cj from the surface of the stone. Could the 
word ifufHijnj be used on these figures ? Very prop- 
erly, as soon as they are inteipreted — not before; 
the iv looking forward to the meaning ; ix looking 
back to the plane surface out from which the figures 
sprung. 

180. Let the stone bearing these figures have 
been found among ruins, and so corroded by time 
and chance that it cannot be told at once what the 
figures mean, or what creatures they represent. They 
are still i/c<f)avrfy as on the day they were cut — eK^vfj 
and no more. Now, let some gifted genius discover 
what the figures are, and what the whole means, and 
they are ifufnivr]. 
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II. 4 : 468, " Where his side was uncovered of his 
buckler as he bowed him down"; uncovered^ ife- 

181. Plat. Theact. 206, d., 'O \0709 t^v ZiAvoiav 
i/jul>avfj iroiei Sc^ ^a>i^9 fierii (yriiidrtov re koI ovofiaTaVj 
diaoov/rse makes jplain our iJwugkt hy mecma of vocal 
sounds with words and ph/rases. Sounds of an un- 
known language can be no more than iic^vw to him 
who hears. 

For a comparison of ixBec/cvvpai with airoS (see 
Sec. 150). 

182. *lSiicSei/anji/ai^ to show to the senses^ so that the 
object is perceived that was not perceived before; 
the act communicates no knowledge, it only serves 
the senses. Show his children to me, iicb- (Oed. Col. 
1021). The sole object of the showing is that the 
speaker may see them; hfheucvwHUj to show to the 
mind something more than is seen, as the name, char- 
acter, or action. H. 19 : 83, Ili^Xe/Si; &^oiw ivSel^fuu ; 
I wiU show myself to Pdides; will show my better 
mind, that he may know me, hitherto he has misun- 
derstood me. " Do you see the man whom I point 
out / " I see him. " / toiU show you his name and 
title." The first verb is ixB-, the second is &S-; iv 
puts the object in a category to the person addressed, 
in which it was not before. Cyri. Inst. 1 : 6, You 
will be able to use more persuasive words in just the 
degree that you can show yourself, hSel/cwa-Oa^ij able 
to do them good, or do them harm ; the preposition 
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h places the object in the class of able ones — ^able to 
do good or to do harm. 

183. The meanings of these two compounds seem 
nearly the same — to vmdertakej take in hand; but 
there is a difference not to be overlooked. This 
difference is suggested by the prepositions. To take 
a thing in hcmd^ eyxei^pelv^ implies that the thing so 
taken can be grasped and handled — ^is under control.^ 
The hand is the mperioTy the thing the inferior, that 
may be moved by it, and may be held in its grasp. 
With hrtx^ipew the picture is different ; here it is the 
hand that is pictured as movable, and the thing on 
vhich it is put is thought of as stationary ; whether 
it is really movable or not is just the question to be 
determined in the act expressed by einx^tpetv. It is 
for just this kind of human experience, where living 
force comes against obstacles whose power of resist- 
ance, or character in other respects, is not yet deter- 
mined, that calls for such a verb as hnx^ipelv to come 
in and play its part. 

184. We will now examine some examples, and 
see if they confirm the deductions from the original 
meanings of the prepositions. 

* The Lexicon strangely says ^7%eipe7y, to put on^s hand in a tMng, 

This nuBtakes the figure. The thing is taken in hand-^nto the hand — 

in order to manage and oontrol it, and not the hand put into the thing. 

This last, whether it be fire, or earth, or water, or a trap, into whicli 

one puts his hand, is not the way to affect the thing, but to affect the 

hand itself. 
6 
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Xen. Ages. 1 : 1, It is not easy to make a worthy 
record of his praise, but yet ib must "be %mdertdkenj 
hfxeipqriov. The proposed work was in the writer's 
line — no one was more competent, therefore he could 
do it — the work was m his hand. Plato Apol. Soc., 
/ must attempt^ Athenians, in the little time I have, 
to remove the bad opinion you have had of me so 
long ; mMst endeavor ^ hrix^ifyrfriov ; his hand was upon 
soinething that it might be beyond his strength to rje- 
move. Mem. 2 : 3, To win over my friend to care 
for my affairs when I should be away from home, I 
woidd endeavor to take an interest in his affairs when 
he should be absent ; would endeamor to take an in- 
terest^ iyX€ipoi7)v hr^fieKeurffod, ; this he could certainly 
do, hence iv is the right preposition — ^it makes the 
word suit the fact. Thuc. 2 : 3, They resolved that 
the attempt should he made^ hrvxeifyrjria; it might not 
succeed, therefore Ar/. In general we may say iyx^ip- 
elv is concerned in individual matters ; hrix^ipeiv with 
wider and more important interests. This is in con- 
formity with the primaiy suggestions of h and hrl 
respectively ; and the instances found in reading con- 
firm the distinction. Plat. Prol. 310, C, ^'Evex^lprfa-a 
irapd a-e Uvai,^ I tried to come to thee — 9k thing naturally 
within the actor's power; any defeat or hindrance 
would come not from the nature of the case, but from 
some accidental cause ; hence e7%<. 

Hdt. 2 : 158, Necos was the first who tried, eire- 
X^lpvo'^y for a canal leading into the Bed sea ; which 
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Darius the Persian afterwards dug throngh, Suopv^ev. 
This was a large nndertaking, carrying in its nature 
the possibiKty of failure ; hence €7r^%-. 

185. Tvffxaveiv^ to hity but as hitting is in a degree 
a matter of chance, the words come to mean to /u^ppen 
as by chance ; hrvnrfXP'Vewy tofaU vpon^ meet with — 
the relation suggested by hrl is transient, not neces- 
sarily making a change in either of the things brought 
together; with hmrfxpiveaf the relation is closer; to 
strike into a thing is more than to strike upon it. 
The crocodile coming vpon^ hnvx^v^ the bated hook 
swallows it down. Hdt. 2 : 70. Cyrus used often to 
send to his friends haK emptied jars of wine, when 
he had some of the best, saying that had not now for 
a long time come across, eirirvxpiy sweeter wine than 
this. Anab. 1 : 9, 25, The crocodile must needs swal- 
low the bated hook; with Cyrus drinking up the 
Mrine, or even taking possession of it, was a matter for 
his discretion ; therefore hmrfXP'Veiv — hnnrfxavew. 

When digging / caTne upon^ hrirvxop, a coffin 
seven cubits long (Hdt. 1 : 68). The act led to no 
change in the coffin or the finder. The chariots had 
scythes underneath, pointing toward the ground, so 
as to cut in two whatever they might oa/me across^ ortp 
hmrfXI^vovev. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IC^pi AND Vltkp. 

186. Ilepl, a/round^ aboutj concerning ; virlp^ overj 
above^ for, in behaK of. 

These prepositions alike express some form of 
snperiority — ^the first in overcoming distance, the sec- 
ond in overcoming gravitation. 

They alike take after them an object in the Geni- 
tive, suggestive nsuallj of a cansal relation in the 
object of the preposition ; as hrei^ofievoi irepX vltcfi^y 
pressing on for victory (II. 28 : 437) ; the desire for 
victory called forth the effort ; eKHv^urrav (nrep r&v 
^ufmv, to leap over the swords — ^the danger of the feat 
stimulated to the endeavor (Xen. Oonviv. 2 : 11). 

187. These two prepositions alike take an object 
in the Accusative ; Achilles pursued him arotmd the 
eityy irepl ourrv (H. 22 : 173). To go round the city 
was not the pursuer's aim. II. 5 : 16, The spear-point 
passed over the shoulder^ inrkp &pav ; it was not the 
aim to have the spear pass over the shoulder. We 
may say then, that to go around a lake to survey U, 
would require that the object of irepl be in the Geni- 
tive ; to go around it as the necessary way of getting 
forward in one's journey would put the object in the 
Accusative ; to throw a stone ot}er a tree by successful 
effort would put the object of inrip in the Genitive ; 
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a bird flying over a tree would put the object in the 
Accuflative. 

188. We here come to a distinction ; nrepl may 
take an object in the Dative case, virkp never; and 
this difference arises from the original difference in 
these prepositions as designations of space. The thing 
which is around another may be so attached to it as 
to have a fixed position, and this invites the use of 
the Dative ; as a ring a/rowad the finger^ irepX icucTvKtpj 
a bracelet aroimd the wrist^ irepl x^V^y ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
mail about the iodj/y irepl <m^0€<T<nv. In these cases 
the whole of the thing surrounded furnishes a surface 
of attachment. 

189. With irrrepy however, the case ifi different. 
The situation over^ ahove^ presents to the imagination 
no point of attachment ; it is thought of as the mo- 
mentary result of passing from one side to the other ; 
there is no halting, therefore no fixedness, therefore 
no opportunity for the Dative. If that which is over 
is thought of as resting on, and so as fixed, tnrep is 
discharged, yielding its place to hrL The reason, 
therefore, that inrkp is not followed by the Dative 
case is that ordinary human experience does not pre- 
sent the situation that calls for that collocation. 

190. The study of examples containing these pre- 
positions reveals also another distinction, traceable to 
the original meanings of these prepositions as desig- 
nations of space. To be around a thing is a situation 
which many may hold at the same time, as soldiers 
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drawn up a/round a city ; to deliberate about public 
affairs; such expressions invite the nse of irepi ; bnt 
to fight for one's hearth and home, as if one were 
standing over them to defend them, invites the use 
of inrip ; so too, when one acts in behalf of another, 
making that other's case his own. Demos, adv. Phil. 
1, The war was begnn with the purpose to chastise 
PhUip^ irepl rod rifuofyqc-aa-Ood, ^tKimrov ; the end of 
it is an endeavor to same ourselves from his hands, 
virlp Tov p^i iraJBeiv avrov^ tcaxm. The first was a 
work in which any who pleased might engage; the 
last was fitting for the Athenians alone — ^hence weply 
inrip. To speak about our affairs^ irepl r&v irpar/fidr 
rtov ; a thing which any citizen might do, each one 
bringing his contribution to the discnssion. 

To offer sacrifice for the dty, imkp rr^ TroXecov 
(Mem. 2 : 2, l3), an act in behalf of others, restricted 
to those who were first approved as worthy to per- 
form it. 

This is the truth concerning the affair, irepX rov 
irparffiaro^ (Hdt. 1 : 117), this is the one thing that is 
true of the many that may be said. 

191. They are not making war for glory, wepl 
£6^9, nor for a part of their own territory, xnrep 
pipov^ X^pO'^ (Demos. Olyn. 1) ; fighting for glory 
was an open question; fighting in defense of their 
own land was not; it was standing over their own 
hearth ; no discussion here could be in place. CyrL 
Instit. 3 : 3, They will not cease talking dhovit us. 
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SutKeyofievoi irepX fifi&v. Since you are silent I will 
speak for you and for ourselves^ inrkp aov koX inrkp 
vfi&v; in behalf of, as standing over to protect or 
defend. 

Anab. 7 : 4, 10, Would you even be willing to die 
for this one^ \nrip rovtov. You must fght with me 
for hitn^ irepX rovSi fioi Siafid')(€<r0(Uy for I will not 
give him up. In the first phrase the actor is of neces- 
sity one ; in the second, it is necessarily more than 
one — the object of the preposition is not thought as 
belonging to either of the actors ; therefore irrrkp could 
not be used. 

192. JBow is it that I hear this of thee f rl rovro 
oKovw irepl <tov (Luke 16 : 2). The accusations were 
brought to the master respecting his steward; but 
(H. 6 : 524) that on your account I hear shameful re- 
proa^hes from the Trqjcms^ off inrlp aedev ata^i 
oKoiKo irpo^ TpcacDv. Hector was the head of the 
house; therefore the shameful things, aia")(ea^ were 
uttered against Hector himself for not controlling his 
cowardly younger brother. It is an appeal not to 
Park's bravery and patriotism, but to his family pride, 
and regard to his brother ; irpio^ Tpdxovy not by hear- 
say from the Trojans, but face to face, as they stood 
before him, and uttered their reproaches.* 

^ The translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, is as follows: "That 
I hear shameful words concerning thee in the Trojans^ mouths, who 
for thy sake endure much toil." The one offered above is quite differ- 
ent in the picture it presents, and seems commended by several con- 
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CHAPTER XVL 
'irepi AND \nrlp in composition. 

193. In Borne compounds with wepl, and in many 
with xmkpy the preposition simply intensifies the mean- 
ing of the simple word ; icaKh^^ heautifvl^ nrepucaXKi^:, 
very heauUfvl^ ii^tvi^ great} {nripfieya^y immensely 
great. These are called Adverbial uses ; because the 
noun— object of the prepositions — is not named. It 
may however be restored ; nrepuccCKXri^y beautiful be- 
yond i^epX) others ; inrip/ierycKy great above {tnrep) 
others. 

In most compounds of ^repl and inrepy the mean- 
ing is too plain to invite or justify the citation of 
examples. 

194. An apparent contradiction is found in the 
meanings of irep^pap and nreploiSa — words usually 



siderations; it preserves the natural and strict use of Mp^ while 
"concerning thee" is the translation of vcpl, not of ^e/>; it is in 
consonance with the kindly temper of Hector toward his younger 
brother ; it harmonizes with the patriarchal feeling, makixig Hector-^ 
the head of the family — responsible for all its members ; it spares the 
self-love of Paris, since it does not present Hector as telling him the 
bad things the Trojans were saying about him (Hector takes all this 
upon himself) ; it is more winning, making the appeal not to Paris's 
love of country, but to his love of family ; it presents a picture all 
pulsating with life — ^the chieftam weighted with public cares, yet warm 
in his family affections, and mediating between his family and his 
people. For the meaning of vplhs with the Gen., see Sec. 84. 
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classed together as having the same significatioii. 
The word is sometimes used with the meaning to 
look aroond and not see — to disregard, take no note 
of — as if the sight went round the object so as to 
avoid it ; in other cases the preposition is used inten- 
sively, as if the seer saw more than another wonld see 
in a like case. Hdt. 1 : 89, If, therefore, thou shalt 
permit, irepti^ri^, this plundering. IL 10 : 247, Since 
he eoBcds in taking note, en-el veploiSe vofjacu. Od. 
17 : 817, For on the track he was keen beyond others, 
I'Xyea-t yap irepvghi, Hdt. 3 : 65, 1 charge you not to 
permit, fiil irepuZeiu, the sovereignty to come round 
again to the Modes. Od. 3 : 244, Since he is knowing 
ieyond others, 'ireploiZe SlKKodv. 

196. Our English words look and see with the 
preposition over play the same double game with us. 
We should think certainly, from Etymology, that the 
business of an overseer was to make oversight — ^the 
very things he ought not to do. So, too, a man, in 
looking over an account ought not to overlook a single 
item in it. 

In either language such verbal contradictions may 
remind us how meager the resources of language are 
compared with the ever-varying shapes and turns of 
thought which it has to serve. 

196. Jlepiphfeiv (Hdt. 7 : 58), They had been or- 
dered to wait for his coming, irepiphfeiv ; the time of 
his coming was uncertain, and what they were to do 
afterward was uncertain ; compare avafiheiv and learar 
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fihf€iP. Hdt 4 : 89, wepifieveaf, to wait for some- 
thing uncertain, as to the time of the arrival, or the 
result of it ; not as stated in the Lexicon, like simple 

197. It may be weU to bring ireptfUveiv and ainxr 
fiheiv into a stricter comparison by examining a pass- 
age in which they both occur (Anab. 5 : 1, 4 and 5). 

The Greeks, having made their way through the 
mountains to Trapezus, and rested there, are deliberat- 
ing how to complete their retnm home. They wish to 
go by sea, if possible. Chirisophus speaks : " Anaxi- 
bins is a friend of mine, and is now admiral. If yon 
will send me, I think I shall obtain ships and trans- 
ports sufficient to cairy you home. Now do you, if 
you wish to return by sea, remain here {ireptfikveri) 
till I shaU return, and that will not be long.'' Hear- 
ing this the soldiers rejoiced, and voted that he sail 
as quick as possible. After so much had been settled 
Xenophon addresses them: ^'Chirisophus is sent to 
obtain ships, and we are gomg to wait for his return 
{dvafiepovfiep). 1 will now tell you what I think we 
ought to be doing while we wait." Observe, the 
situation is changed when Xenophon speaks. They 
have resolved to go by sea, and instructed Chirisophus 
to make all haste. In every mind the thought is that 
their course home is settled, and that they shall soon 
be on their way. The situation calls for avafiheiv^ 
just as irepi/jLeuetv was fitted for the waiting when 
everything was in doubt. 
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CHAPTEE XYn. 

ABB FBEPOSmONS INTEBOHiL^GEABLE I 

198. Can prepositionB be interchanged without a 
change of meaning ? A respectable author ' answers 
this question in the afirmative. Let us examine the 
examples adduced in proof. The prepositions given 
as interchangeable are oi^, iv, Trepl, also ^l and ii^. 
Hdt. 6 : 86, 'Ai^^ Traaav rtfv 'EXXoSo, iv Bk koX vepl 
^\(ovtgv 7^9 o^9 BucaioiTihnf^ ^v X6709 iroTCKo^. Through 
aU the rest of Ghreece^ arid pcMrUcvlarly m and abav/t 
Zoniaj there was rrmoh talk of thy honesty* Observe, 
the speaker was an Ionian ; he was therefore well ac- 
quainted with matter? in and about that small coun- 
try ; but when he speaks of aU the rest of Greece, he 
of course means as far as he knew-either by travel 
or through the reports of others. This mental quali- 
fication lies in the nature of the case. He could not 
knbw all the rest of Greece as he knew his own little 
country Ionia. We have just the situation that in- 
vites the use of dvit. The picture is complete; the 
other prepositions — A/, irepl — trip like nimble servitors 
each to his place. Kothing can be interchanged, or 
even changed. 

199. Again, from Demos. : T^9 M rrfv ^Am/crfv 
oSSt; seal 7^9 eh TleXcnrowtfavv Kvput^ yiyovep, He has 

* — -III I ri I la 

» Jelf., vol. a, p. 817, Oxf. 
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'become master qf the road to Attica^ and of that into 
Pdoponneeus, We might, indeed, say : ek rtfv *At- 
Tuaivj for the country had boundaries, and space 
within those boundaries ; but this was not the picture 
in the speaker's mind. It was a little tract, with one 
great prize to invite the aggressor, and Philip was its 
implacable foe. Kow, what preposition is called for, 
when the speaker would say that Philip is master of 
the road to Attica f Demosthenes was not such a 
lazy pubHc funcdonaiy as to shape his phrase with 
the preposition ek. His mind kindled with the pict- 
ure of Philip's hostility to Athens, and so he employs 
enl. Peloponnesus, on the other hand, had a territoiy 
more than ten times as large as Attica, contained seven 
states, of diverse policies and aims, and was entered 
by a long, narrow isthmus — ^a kind of neck to a capa- 
cious bottle. Here everything invites the use of efc ; 
as for hi there was no combination among the seven 
states forming such a political unit as would admit 
its use. 

200. It may seem that in the English phrase to 
fall on the knees, which is sometimes expressed in 
Greek by hrl and sometimes by €&, these preposi- 
tions are interchangeable. But this is not quite clear. 
When one falls on his knees in submission or sup- 
plication, the preposition is eTrl ; when he stumbles 
and falls on his kneecr, it is €^. This last situation 
calls for instant action for relief, or recovery; and 
we have seen that ek suits this situation, and M does 
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not, for the Btmnbler does not fall on his knees to do 
something there; his instant call is to get ont of the 
position. The petitioner is on his knees to do some- 
thing while remaining there — ^a situation that calls 
for hcL 

201. To say that Prepositions cannot ever be in- 
terchanged would be a very rash statement ; but before 
adducing examples in proof of a possible interchange 
the critic should see well that he understands the 
Greek, not through an English translation of it, but 
by imagining the situation that called for the ex- 
pression, and in that way feels its force. There is 
no other path ; every sentence has a breathing life of 
its own; and not until one feels its pulse can he 
criticise it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

a/i^4 <>^ ^(nn SIDES OF, ABOUND, ABOUT. 

202. This preposition has a claim to stand beside 
Trepl, both for its general resemblance, and for its 
specific diflEerence. Originally it means on loth aides 
of; and is called for in speech about living creatures, 
which have right and left sides, right and left feet, 
eyes, and so forth. This original meaning is so near 
to irepl that in many cases it seems to stand for it ; 
oi irepX Tov HeUravhpov (Thuc. 8 : 66) ; oi afjL<f>l Sip^ea 
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(Hdt. 8 : 25) ; of numbers, oi apj^i rhsi BtiS&ca fivpidBai 
(Cyri. Inst. 1 : 2, 15) ; mpl ifiSofi^Kovra (Thuc. 1 : 54). 
In other instances the distinction between afuf>l and 
Trepl is plain; oZ«o9 afi^fflvpo^j a house with a door 
on both sides, that is, in front and rear (Soph. Ph. 159) ; 
such a word as irepLOvpo^ has no use, and therefore no 
place in the language ; apj^lBcCKrj^^ of children, happy 
in having hath parents alive (II. 22 : 496). It is plain 
that, if a definite number is thought of as a point 
reached by counting, a number somewhere near that, 
more or less, would invite the use of o/^l, and not 
irepXy to express it, for the act of counting is naturally 
thought of as proceding in a line, as when one counts 
balls on a rod, or beads on a string. Any variation 
from a number so thought of must be either less or 
more along that line. This is the picture presented 
in oi afjuf}! r^9 BdSetca fivpuiSa^y quoted above. But 
Trepl is als6 used in expressions of number, as with 
ifiSofn^/covTOj just above ; and possibly irepl is pre- 
fered to dfufA here as suiting better the picture in the 
writer^s imagination ; for Thucydides was thinking of 
the seventy ships, more or less, sunken in the sea-fight ; 
the wide waste of water, and the scattered and sink- 
ing ships presented a picture where Trepl was not out 
of place, as it would be in thinking of number in a 
line, or on a string. However this may be, o/i^l 
suits the mental picture, aa irepl would not, in noting 
the time {afi^l arfophv irkriOova'caf) when the messenger 
arrived at full speed to announce the approach of the 
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enemy. Time is thought of as a line. So, too, d/^l 
strictlj suits the mental picture in H. 3 : 70, Set ye me 
and Menelans to fight ybr Hden^ afi^l 'EX£i^. There 
-were but two claimants, and one way or the opposite, 
as if along the same line, the prize must go. 

In many cases our search does not disclose a dis- 
tinction in use between afjL<f>l and irepL But the 
original designations in space are not the less distinct; 
Trepl is the servitor of the dimensions, length, and 
breadth, ap^l of only one, the line. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

irpOj BEFOBB, IN FBONT OF. 

203. T[p6j before^ as walls, forts, and defenders are 
before the city ; to go forth, Trpo, is to go as champion, 
or defender ; the point of view is the place from which 
he goes ; and the relation is, usually, that of acting in 
behalf of another, taking his part, meeting danger 
for him. II. 10 : 286, Sre irpo ^Axcu&p 0776X09 ^«, 
when he went as messenger m hehoHf of tiie Achaians. 

Of Hector we read (H. 24 : 215), He stood forth 
before {^po) the Trojan men and fair women, nor 
thought of fear nor flight ; irpo^ forth as champion. 

204. H. 17 : 666, Then from Patroclus went Mene- 
lans, sore loth, for he exceedingly feared lest the 
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Achaianfi in disheoHenmg fea/r^ apyaXeov irpo ^fiouiy 
should leave him a prey to his foes ; irpOy as if driven 
forth by fear.^ 

205. The prepositions irf^ and inrep have one 
broad mark in common. They are alike witnesses in 
speech to the fact that man has in him the power 
rationally and freely to deny himself for his fellow- 
man; can toil for him to his own loss, can saSer, 
endure, and die for him. Cyri. Inst. 8 : 8, 4, Buuca/- 
Siweveip irpo fiaxrCKetiy;^ to incur dcmger in, hehalf of 
the kmg. Hdt. 7 : 134, Would any one be willing to 
die for Sparta^ irpo t^5 XirdpTTj^; airodvrjaKew ; also 
7 : 172, to perish for yo^wr defense^ irpo vpAv airoKka- 
6aL. Soph. O. T. 10, to speak in behalf of these, irpo 
T&vSe (fmveiif. 



CHAPTER XX. 
avv AND fierd. 



206. 2w, with, along with ; fJLerd^ among, in com- 
mon with. 

These two prepositions, when considered together, 

' The Lexicon seems to accept as authoritj the Scholiast, who says 
" flight, Lat. fuffOy the only sense of 4>6fios in Homer '* ; but H. 9 : 2 dia- 
proves this dictum ; ^6(a ^fiov Kpv6€yros ^rcdpriy headlong rout, com- 
panion of chilling fear ; in this passage fear, ^Sfios, is the expression 
for the inward feeling ; of this feeling fliffhty ^^{'a, its outward sign, 
is the attendant) going with it, as the effect goes with its cause. 
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throw light on each other, both from their likeness 
and their difference. Od. 9 : 286, I with the%e^ cvv 
TourBey escaped destruction. The association here 
is transient and purely incidental to the act of mak- 
ing their escape. Od, 10 : 320, Now go to the sty, 
lie there wUh the rest of thy company^ fier aTOuov 
eralp&v. Here the association is the emphatic thing. 
Anab. 1 : 9, 2, For first when yet a boy, and receiv- 
ing his training vrith his hroiher cmd with the other 
hoySy <rifv r^ aZeK^ koX aifp rob: aXKoi^ iraurl^ he was 
reckoned far superior to them all. Here the associar 
tion expressed by pvv is incidental, subservient to the 
comparison, which is the main point. 

Od. 16 : 140, He used to eat and drink v)ith serv- 
antSy lAerh Bfuoayv, in the house. Here the association 
is not incidental ; it is the essential point. 

207. In every case, indeed, where there is associa- 
tion, there must be participation in something ; those 
who sit together at table must participate in the com- 
mon fare ; those who travel together must participate 
in the hardships of the way. The use of fierit or of 
ai^ usually determines whether this participation is 
the leading idea conveyed. 

208. Men not only act toithy auv, their fellows, 
but with their o'v^ endowments and qualities (Od. 
24 : 193) ; a wife with great virt^iey auv fieyoKff aper^ ; 
with their equipment, airp vrft do^ (II. 1 : 389) ; with 
the instrument, ahv atcrprrp^ (II. 2 : 42) ; with their 
commission that empowers them to act, and with the 
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results of their action, good or bad. There is nothing 
necessarily co-ordinate or like, as in the things brought 
together by /tera. Here there may be the widest dis- 
parity ; men may act <rvv r^ 5eo5, with God, nnder 
his guidance, with his help. With fierk, however, 
the things or persons brought together are so far of a 
sort that they are capable of participation in some- 
thing. We have instanced sleep, food, and drink. 
II. 24 : 400, With the others I cast lots, r&v fiera 
iroKKofievo^ij that is, participating in the chances and 
danger, glory of the service (Soph. Phil.), when 
Achilles was, /icrA ^(ovtodvj with living men — shared 
their lot (II. 13 : 700), fierce Boum&v ifiAxpvTo, they 
were fighting with the Boeoticms — ^among them, on 
their side, sharing their chances of the battle. Fi- 
nally we read in Plat. Phaed. of the soul of the good 
man purified from passions so as forever after truly 
to Uve with Godj fierce de&v Siar/ova-ay in the language 
of the New Testament, to become partaker of the 
divine nature. We see how widely this differs from 
the idea expressed by avv to2<$ deoi^;, and by what 
steps we have come to the discrimination. 

209. After verbs of motion /actA means to go 
among, to go for, or after, so as to secure one's pres- 
ence ; finally, to go after without any added implica- 
tion. II. 3 : 370,"EXa;€ /Lter* 'A^^afou?, he was dragging 
him in am>ong the Achaians. Anab. 1 : 1, Kvpov fieror 
irifieraL, he sends for Cyrus. 

210. In composition fierit often denotes change; 
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as lijera^ah^iv^ to throw into a different state^ fieror 
voeivj to change on^e mind. This is not uDnataral. 
With the idea among in the mind, action suggests 
relative change as its necessary condition. The men 
on a chess-board travel much ; but, as it is all among 
themselves, it is brought about only by a change of 
relative position. 

The compounds with aifp do not invite special 
consideration. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

But, THROUGH, AOSOSS. 

211. The object of this preposition is thought of 
as an obstacle, to be crossed, passed through, or sur- 
mounted, as a gate-way, a river, a forest, a mountain 
chain, or even a level plain, for distance is of itself 
an obstacle. At^ means primarily through from side 
to side, not " from one end to the other," as stated in 
the Lexicon. The most interesting thing in crossing 
this obstructive space is the getting through it, and 
beyond it. The spear inflicted a wound Bta BwpoKo^, 
ihr<mgh the ireast-platej But Kuvhi^y through the hel- 
met; it did not begin to fulfill the warrior's aim till 
it had past clean through. The passing quite through 
was a prerequisite, or previous condition for doing its 
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proper work. Here opens a wide field for the Geni- 
tive ease. 

212. Cyri. Inst, 1 : 4, The others all had Cyrus on 
their tongiceSj Sih arofiaro^. The Greek is more 
picturesque than this English ; a name does not 
amount to much till it is spoken — ^it must come out 
through {SiA) the door of the lips. This last phrase 
of Old English fully equals the Greek, which literally, 
means through and out of^ the Genitive denoting the 
point of departure — the ^ovcA, from which. Again, 
when they see each other, StA ')(povov^ after a timCy 
that is, after a temporary separation, the time of the 
separation being passed through ; I will come cfter a 
UmCj Sti 'xpovov — ^the time being passed through. 
Anab. 1 : 8, 16, He heard a noise passing through the 
ranJcSj Bih r&v to^odv. It passed quite through the 
ranks, otherwise he would not have heard it. The 
Gen. with Bih denotes the agent. Hdt. 1 : 69, Croesus 
announced this throicgh messengera^ Bi a/fyiKa>p. By 
analogy with the above, it denotes rrveams^ definite 
measure, singly or in succession, of space, number, 
quantity, all flowing by analogy from the primary 
meaning of 8t^, through^ as ov hih fjutxpov^ia no long 
time, Si oKlrfov^ after a short time} hi iviavrov, after 
a year, yearly ; to do an act hC opy^^, through a/n/gefi\ 
anger the inciting cause preceding the act ; if it be 
objected that the anger was not all passed when the 
external act took place, it can be said in reply, that 
enough h^d passed to lead to the outward act, and 
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that is all that concerns the speaker, or the hearer ; 
hoping that Sicily wonld be conquered, hC airrovy 
thr(mgh him as the instrument, or agent (Thuc. 6 : 15). 
Aes. Pro. 281, (09 fLadrfre hih riKov^ to wav, that 
you may learn ifie whole to iJie very end; the Greek 
is picturesque beyond the power of the English ; ith 
rikov^y throv>gh the end^ to the end and beyond. 

213. Hdt. 9 : 13, Mardonius refrained from ravag- 
ing Attica, iKnrlfyav hih iravro^ rov j(p6vov ofioKoyi^a-eLv 
<r<l)i(Kj hoping all the while that the Athenians wovld 
come to an agreement; the phrase hih, irairro^j etc., 
means through all the time, that is, through all the 
periods successively of this time of doubt about the 
Athenians, and the endeavor to win and hold them 
to the Persian side. Mardonius did uot begin to 
plunder and destroy till all that time was expired. 
The first act of destroying was after the last moment 
of waiting and expectation ; hence the Genitive case 
is a necessity, it gives a true copy of what is in the 
mind. 

214. Of the two limits of the thiug crossed, the 
hither and the farther limit, we have treated the 
farther one as the more emphatic; because the ex- 
perience at that point is the more important experi- 
ence. Any one may enter a forest wishing to go 
through it — ^may begin to cross a mountain — may go 
so far, at least, in crossing a river as to get into it. 
But things that require no effort to do, and which 
amount to nothing when done, do not furnish much 
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material for speech. Without dwelling, then, on the 
nearer limit, it remains to consider the space inter- 
vening between the two limits of the thing crossed 
or passed over. And, first, we observe that this in- 
tervening space offers to the imagination no fixed 
point or place of rest. Therefore, as the Dative is 
the proper case to mark fixed position in space, there 
seems to be no chance for the Dative case to come in 
and play its part after the preposition hik ; and so, in 
fact, we never find it ; the fact agrees with our antic- 
ipations, and both conform to the nature of the case. 
Grammarians did not decide this question, but nature 
and spontaneous thought settled it before gramma- 
rians were bom. 

215. The single point left, then, for consideration, 
is the passage through the mtervening space; what 
characterized that passage, in itself considered ; what 
happened in and along that passage that appeals to 
the imagination, and so is worthy of mention? If 
there was anything of this sort in the speaker^s mind, 
he would show that fact by putting the object of StA 
in the Accusative case ; for that is the case naturally 
expressive of distance passed over. This brings us to 
But with the Accusative. 

216. In examining Bih with the Accusative, we 
are met at the outset with the statement in the Lex. : 
" ^ut of Place, only in Poets, the same sense as Bih w. 
Gen." Before accepting so discouraging a statement, 
let us examine the passages adduced in proof. H. 
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7 : 247, %% S^ StA irrxrxa^ 7\KBe hJijwv ypbhjco^ areipr]^. 
And through six folds went deaving its way the urir 
yielding spear. What did it do then ? It stopped ; 
hut in the seventh fold of hide it stuck, & t^ S' ifiSo- 
fidrri ptv^ aj(ero ; it did not get clean through at all — 
of conrse it did not accomplish anything after getting 
through, which it must have done in order to justify 
the use of the genitive (see the foregoing examples.) 
But, though the spear did not go through, it did a 
great work — ^it drove its way through the bronze 
plate, and through six folds of hide. The mighty 
force of the throw was expended in the space be- 
tween the front and the back of the shield ; and the 
poet suits the word to the fact by putting the object 
of St^ in the Accusative case. 

217. Second example (H. 11 : 112-119), describing 
the hind fleeing before the lion who has devoured her 
fawns, she speeds away in terror, Si^ hpvfih irvievh koI 
vkrjv, through the thick coppice and woods. The 
picture shows us what took place within the Umits 
of the forest, not of an escape through and beyond 
it, for there was no escape. The accusative fits the 
word to the thought; the genitive would have de- 
stroyed the picture. So in II. 23 : 122, in felling the 
trees for Patroclus's funeral pyre, and dragging them, 
S^ payn^la wvtcvcLy through the thick underwood; the 
interest of the action centers on what is going on 
within the woods. Od. 9 : 400, The Cyclops dwelt 
about him in the caves, Bi oKpuv; ^ve/ioea-a'a^y along 
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the windy heigkU. The genitive here wonld give ns 
no picture. 

218. Cyri. Inst. 1 : 6, By reason of those pious 
observafioes of yov/rSy Bed ye ifcelva^ ro? eir^fjLeXeuK^ 
you will approach the gods more hopefully when you 
are going to pray ; that is, the consciousness of his 
pious conduct is like an atmosphere of hope about 
him as he goes to offer his prayers. Od. 8 : 520, He 
conquered hy grace of Athene the great-hea/rted^ S«A 
fieydOvfjLov ^KOrivriv. The goddess is thought of as a 
surrounding, or accompanying presence, "covering 
his head in the day of battle." Cyri. Inst. 1 : 5, Those 
fond of praise are won by commendation, andybr this 
reason^ hik rovroy they readily undergo all toil and all 
danger. Their fondness of praise is a permanent 
quality, or atmosphere, if you please, in which they 
always move, whereas Bi^ tovtov would mean by 
means of this — ^giving the picture of something tran- 
sient, as means to an end. 

219. The idea of two suggested by StA is not al- 
ways the hither and farther side of a thing struck 
through or pierced, as when a spear pierces tln*ough 
a breast-plate ; it may be the right and left portions 
of something struck through with a cleaving blow — 
as when one with an axe cuts in two, Buueowreiy the 
bar of a door, or gate (Anab. 7 : 1, 17). One or the 
other of these forms of thought may be looked for in 
words compounded with Beit ; BiarfyeXXea/y to annoimcej 
as from man to man ; distinguished from dnrayyiKKeiVy 
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which annonnces Bomething of known and felt im- 
portance; from ira^parfi^KKeufj to announce by au- 
thority, while i^arfyiKKew is to announce a secret; 
wpoa-arffiKKei^Py to announce in expectation of a re- 
eponse. Lucian Di. De. 9 : 

PoBEiDOK. Could I have a short interview with 
Zeus, Hermes i 

Hebmes. Quite impossible I 

PosEmoN. jBvt at least annoimce me to Mm^ ifjLo^ 
irpoadrffeiKov avr^ ; in modem phrase, take up my 
name, of card, to him. This act of announcement 
looks for a response, and Trpo? attaches itself to the 
verb to mark that fact. 

220. AlpeiVy to take, seize, gain for one's self; 
StaipeiVj to strike assunder, to separate into two parts. 
KeKeuetVy to urge, incite, command ; SuifceT^eadcuy to 
encourage each other, to incite, man by man. A^ecr- 
flcM, to receive, take, accept ; ScoS^eo-^eu, to receive 
and pass on to another, as men standing in a line may 
receive and pass along buckets of water to extinguish 
a fire ; as hunters with fresh horses keep up the pur- 
suit of an animal ; av£iSe)(€<r0cUy tcaraZi^eo'Oad, (see 
Sec 30). 

221. ^uucplveiVy to discriminate between two. Luc. 
Di. De. 26, eya> ovk &v SuueplvaifM aiToif*;^ J could not 
discriminate between them; i. e., between Castor and 
Pollux. ^uxrfiw>aKeivy to tell one from the other ; 
same Dial., na>9 hiarfttwxrKeif;^ how do you hnow them 
a/part f ^ui^e6y€iPy to escape by fleeing through 
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dangers ; the thought often is of a Buccession of dan- 
gers on the right and left, through which the fugitive 
makes his escape. 

222. ^layeipAV'i to do, or take in hand, one's part 
where two are acting, as to take an oar to match one 
who rows on the other side of the boat. Cyrus, Inst. 
1, when a boy, would try to do a ma/n?8 work^ Buxr 
X^f'potn rh, apSpo^y i. e., on seeing what a man did, he 
would be emulous to match him, and do the same. 

*^wvx€ip€iv means something like this, but the 
difference is clear. To try to walk fifty miles in a 
day — an attempt in which one may f aU — ^is €7n,x^ip€tv ; 
to try to keep up with another, walking by his side, 
is huv)(eLpeiv. 



Note, Sec. 103. 

A coUection of individual things may be formed by bringing them 
beside each other horizontally — a relation in space suggested by ft>, 
near iOy beside; Gr. rphsj Lat <idj in its primary suggestion of hori- 
zontal motion. If, however, the collection is thought of as if made by 
heaping the things an each other, the preposition in 6r. would be iw\ 
—each thing resting on what was there before as its basis. If now 
we translate this spatial relation into English by any of the terms to, 
near to, beside, in addition to, the words do not conform strictly to the 
mental picture; we use a locution drawn from a different form of 
thought. It may be the most convenient, and the best we can find, 
but it is not exact. With xpbs each particular of the collection is 
merely brought into nearness to others ; the particulars come into no 
new relation but this, in the process ; and they lose nothing of their 
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severalty by it. With M the case is different The particulars of 
the accumulated mass lose, to the imagination, something of their 
severalty by the fact that they are made contributary to the formation 
of a new whole. They are also in a new relation, for each particular 
of the pile is now either a supporter of others, or is supported by 
theuL Hence the stat^nent that hti does not properly cany the 
meaning hesidM^ in (tddiiion to. 



THE END. 
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complete Grammar of the Latin languaee, for the use of critical students of every 
grade of scholarship. 8. To be a pracacal introduction to the broader fields of 
philology and modem linguistic research, with references to the latest and best 
authorities upon the numerous questions which arise in such study. 

The Elements of Latin Grammar. For Schools. 12mo. 166 
pages. 

A New Latin Beader. With Exercises in Latin Composition, 

intended as a Companion to the Author's Latin Grammar. With 

References, Suggestions, Notes, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 227 pages. 

The "New Reader" differs ftrom the "Reader** in two respects. The first 
parts of the two books are wholly different. The new has in this part alternating 
exercises in translation both ways fh)m one language into the other, with num- 
bered references to the ** Orammar ** at every step. The second part is substan- 
tially the same in both books, except that nine of the Latin sections in the Old 
are removed, and their places in the New filled with English to be translated into 
Latin. 
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Preparatory Course of Latin Prose Authors. Large 12mo. 
689 pages. 

This work prMentfl, in ft eingle yolame, a course of readies in the prose 
authors sufficiently extended to meet the requirements for admission to any 
American college. It contains four books of Cesar^s " Commentaries," the 
'' Catiline" of ^Inst, and eight of Cicero's oraUons— the four *' In GatOinam," 
the "Pro Archia Pofita " "De Imperio Pompeii," "Pro Mareello " and "Pro 
Ligario." The editorial aids consist of notes, lllustratioos, special dictionary, 
analyses, and a map of OauL It is especially conyenient as part of the shorter 
course marked out above, inasmuch as it, the "Grammar," and the "New 
Beader," only three books, provide all that is required in the course. 

A Complete Latin Course for the First Tear, comprising an 
Outline of Latin Grammar and PlK)gres8iYe Exerdses in Reading and 
Writing Latin, with Frequent Practice in Beading at Sight. 12mo. 
360 pages. 1883. 

This volume contaios a series of simple exercises progressively arrani^d, and 
designed to lead the way directly to connected discourse, together with numerous 
exercises and pass^es intended for practice in tight-readina and eompoHtian 
eoeerdse^ accompanied by frequent suggestions to tbe learner : also a Qrammatical 
Outline, with paradigms of declension and conjugation, and all needed rules of 
syntax and statements of grammatical principles, given in the exact form and 
language in which they occur in " Hdrkneu*8 Standard Latin Grammar.^* It is 
designed to serve as a complete introductory book in Latin, no other grammar 
being required. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, and brings out, more clearly than anv other 
Introductorv Lann book now published, the latest and most approved theories 
and methods of Latin instruction. It will stand pre-eminent in the peculiar^ 
practical nature of the drill which it will afford upon etymological distinctions 
and the perplexing idiomatic forms of Latin discourse, as well as the facility with 
which it will enable the pupil to take up and master the difficulties of Latin 
syntax. It is in every way worthy to take its place in the unrivaled Latin series 
of which it will be the introductory book. 

The same work will be furnished, when desired, without the Gram- 
matical Outline, under the following title: 

Progressive Exercises in Beading and Writing Latin, with 
Frequent Practice in Reading at Sight, intended as a Companion- 
Book to the author's Latin Grammar. 12mo. 

Both editions contain numerous notes and snggestions, and an adequate Latin- 
English and BngUsh-Latin Dictionary. 

The Complete Text of VergiL With Notes and the Vergilian 
Dictionaiy. By Hji^iby S. Fbieze, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 12mo. Cloth. 

The Aeneid of VergiL With Notes and Dictionary. By Hknbt S. 
Fbixze. 12mo. Cloth. 
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The Aeneid of VergiL With Notes. By Hknby S. Fbieze. 12mo. 
Cloth. 598 pages. Large type. 



The Bucolics and Oeorgics, and the First 8iz Books of 
the Aeneid. With Notes and Dictionary. By Hinbt S. Fbuzx. 
12mo. 

A Vergilian Dictionary. By Hxnby S. Frixzk. 12mo. 229 pages. 

The text of Frieze^s new editions of Yeisil is the retiilt of a careftil compari- 
son of the texts of the most eminent among the recent Vergilian critics, especially 
those of Wa^er, Jahn, Forbiger, Radewig, Ribbeck, and Gonington. The refer- 
ences in thel^otes are to the grammars of Harkness, Madvig, Zampt, Allen and 
Qreenongh, Bartholomew, ana Gildersleeye. 

The Dictionary contains all words fonnd in the Bncolics, the Oeoigics, and 
the Aeneid, including all proper names, preserving all important yaneties of 
orthography, and, therefore, convenient for use with any edition or text of Vergil. 
It aims to represent completely the Vergilian usage of words, and refers con- 
stantly to the text for the Illustration of definitions given. 

The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of dnin- 
tilian. With Explanatory Notes. By Henby S. Frieze. 12mo. 
176 pages. 

HL. Tullii Ciceronis Laelins de Amicitia. With English Notes. 
By John E. Lobd, Associate Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 
12mo. Ill pages. 

The text adopted for this work is that of Baiter and Eayser, the edition of 
1860. It has been carefully compared with Holm's revision of Orelli's text, and 
with those of other editors. Any changes from the standard text have been 
noticed In the notes. 

In preparing the notes, the aim has been to fhmish explanations on points of 
grammar, history, biography, and ancient customs, and, particularly by transla- 
tion and special remanc, to indicate the different and the corresponding idioms 
of the Latin and the Bnglish, and thus, through idiomatic Englishi to assist to a 
better understanding of the structure of the Latin. 

Selections from the Poems of Ovid. With Notes. By J. L. 
Lincoln, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Brown Uniyersity. 12mo. 
288 pages. 

This edition of Ovid was prepared at the request of many teachers of Latin 
who regard the poetry of Ovid more suitable for the use of beginners than that 
of Vergil, an opinion that governs the course pursued in the European schools 
generally. The text is very careftdly annotated, and references made to Hark- 
ness^s Standard Grammar. 

Some selections fh>m the " Amores," the "Fasti," and the " Tristia," have 
been added to those made from the " Metamorphoses," not only on account of 
the interesting themes of which they treat, but also for the sake of giving the 
student an opportunity of becoming acquainted with Latin elegiac verse, of 
which, in Latin poetry, Ovid is the acknowledged master. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. 
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Tyler's Histories of Tacitus. With Notes, for Collies. 12mo. 
458 pages. 

Lincoln's Horace. With English Notes, for the Use of Schools and 
Ooll^s. 12mo. 5Y6 pages. 

Lincoln's Livy. Selections from the First Hve Books, together with 
the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Books entire ; inth a Plan of 
Rome, a Map of the Passage of Hannibal, and English Notes for the 
Use of Schools. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Brown UniTersity. 12mo. 829 pages. 

Salltist's Jugurtha and Catiline. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 
By Noble Butleb and Minabd Stubgus. 12mo. 897 pages. 

Cicero's Select Orations. With Notes, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. By K A. Johnson, Professor of Latin in the University 
of New York. 12mo. 469 pages. 

Cicero de Offlciis. With English Notes, mostly translated from 
Zumpt and Bonnell. By Thomas A. Thachxb, of Tale College. 
12ma 194 pages. 

Beza's Latin New Testament. 12mo. 291 pages. 

CsBsar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. With English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory; a Lexicon, Geographical and Historical 
Indexes, a Map of Gaul, eta By Rev. J. A. Spenceb, D. D. 12mo. 
408 pages. 

duintus Cortiiis : Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited, 
and illustrated with English Notes, by William Henbt Cbosbt. 
12mo. 886 pages. 

D. APPLETON d GOn Publishers, 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAQO SAN FRANCISCO. 
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